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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Hazei.  advanced  hurriedly  into  the  grove,  which 
he  hunted  thoroughly,  but  without  effect.  He  satis- 
6ed  hinieelf  that  »ie  could  not  have  (luitted  the  spot, 
since  the  marsh  enclosed  it  on  one  side,  the  canals 
on  the  second  and  third,  the  sea  on  the  fourth.  He 
returned  to  the  boat  more  surprised  than  anxious. 
He  waited  a  while,  and  again  shouted  her  name,  — 
stopped,  —  listened,  —  no  answer. 

Yet  surely  Helen  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  where  he  stood.  His  heart 
beat  with  a  strange  sense  of  apprehension.  He  heard 
nothing  but  the  rustling  of  the  foliage  and  the  sop 
of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  as  the  tide  crept  up  the 
shingle.  As  his  eyes  roved  in  every  direction,  he 
caufpit  sight  of  something  white  near  the  foot  of  a 
withered  cypress-tree,  not  fifty  yartls  from  where  he 
stood.  He  approached  the  bushes  in  which  the  tree 
was  partially  concealed  on  that  side,  and  (juickly 

Sized  a  portion  of  Helen’s  dress.  He  ran  to- 
her,  —  burst  through  tlie  underwood,  and 
gained  the  enclosure.  She  was  sitting  there,  asleep, 
as  he  conjectured,  her  back  leaning  against  the 
trunk.  He  contemplated  her  thus  for  one  moment, 
and  then  he  advanced,  alK>ut  to  awaken  her ;  but 
was  struck  speechless.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale,  her 
eyes  open  and  widely  distended ;  her  l)osom  heaved 
slowly.  Hazel  approached  rapidly,  and  called  to  her. 

Her  eyes  never  moved,  not  a  limb  stirred.  She 
sat  glaring  forward.  On  her  lap  was  coiled  a  snake, 
—  gray,  mottled  with  muddy  green. 

Hazel  looked  round  and  selected  a  branch  of  the 
dead  tree,  about  three  feet  in  length.  Anned  with 
this,  he  advanced  slowly  to  the  reptile.  It  was  very 
quiet,  thanks  to  the  warmth  of  her  lap.  He  pointed 
the  stick  at  it ;  the  vermin  lifted  its  head,  and  its 
tail  began  to  quiver;  then  it  darted  at  the  stick, 
throwing  itself  its  entire  length.  Hazel  retreated, 
the  snake  coiled  again,  and  again  darted.  By  re¬ 
peating  this  process  four  or  five  times,  he  enticed  the 
creature  away ;  and  then  availing  himself  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  it  could  recoil,  he  struck  it  a  smart  blow 
on  the  neck. 

When  Hazel  turned  to  Miss  Rolleston,  he  found 


her  still  fixed  in  the  attitude  into  which  terror  had 
transfixed  her.  The  poor  girl  had  remained  mo¬ 
tionless  for  an  hour,  under  the  terrible  fascination  of 
the  reptile,  comatized.  He  spoke  to  her,  but  a  quick 
spasmodic  action  x>f  her  throat  and  a  quivering  of 
her  hands,  alone  responded.  The  (Aght  of  her  suf¬ 
fering  agonized  him  beyond  e.xpression,  but  he  took 
her  hands,  —  he  pressed  them,  for  they  were  icy 
cold,  —  he  called  piteously  on  her  name.  But  she 
seemed  incapable  of  effort.  Then  stooping  he  raised 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  boat, 
where  he  laid  her  still  unresisting  and  incapable. 

With  trembling  limbs  and  weak  hands,  he  launched 
the  cutter;  and  they  were  once  more  afloat  and 
bound  homeward. 

He  dipped  the  baler  into  the  fresh  water  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  their  daily  supply,  and  dashed 
it  on  her  forehead.  This  he  repeated  until  he  per¬ 
ceived  her  breathing  became  less  painful  and  more 
rapid.  Then  he  raised  her  a  little,  and  her  head 
rested  upon  his  arm.  When  they  reached  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  he  was  obliged  to  pass  it,  for  the 
wind  being  still  southemly,  be  could  not  enter  by 
the  north  gate,  but  came  round  and  ran  in  by  the 
western  passage,’the  same  by  which  they  had  left 
the  same  morning. 

Hazel  bent  over  Helen,  and  whispered  tenderly 
that  they  were  at  home.  She  answered  by  a  sob. 
In  half  an  hour,  the  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  near 
the  boat-house.  Then  he  asked  her  if  she  were 
strong  enough  to  reach  her  hut  She  raised  her 
head,  but  she  felt  dizzy ;  he  helped  her  to  land ;  all 
power  had  forsaken  her  limbs ;  her  head  sank  on  his 
shoulder,  and  his  arm,  wound  round  her  lithe  figure, 
alone  prevented  her  falling  helplessly  at  his  feet 
Again  he  r<  .sed  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the 
hut  Here  he  laid  her  down  on  her  bed,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  beside  her,  unable  to  restrain  his  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


It  was  a  wretched  and  anxious  night  for  HazeL 
He  watched  the  hut,  without  the  courage  to  approach 
it  That  one  qaoment  of  weakness  which  occuh^ 
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to  him  on  board  the  Proserpine  when  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  Helen  to  perceive  the  aature  of  his  feeling 
towards  her,  bad  rendered  all  his  actions  open  to 
suspicion.  He  darod  not  exhibit  towards  her  any 
sympathy,  —  he  mi<!fht  not  extend  to  her  the  most 
ordinary  civility.  If  she  fell  ill,  if  fever  supervened  ! 
how  could  he  nurse  her,  attend  upon  her?  HU 
touch  must  have  a  significance,  he  know  that ;  for,  as 
he  bore  her  insensible  form,  he  embraced  rather  than 
carried  the  precious  burden.  Could  he  look  ujxm 
her  in  her  sud'ering  without  betraying  his  forbidden 
love?  And  then  would  not  his  attentions  afflict 
more  than  console  ? 

Chewing  the  cud  of  such  bitter  thoughts,  he 
passed  the  ni^ht,  without  noticing  the  change  which 
was  taking  ;^ace  over  the  island.  The  sun  rose ; 
and  this  awakened  him  from  his  reverie,  which  had 
replaced  sleep ;  he  looked  around,  and  thei)  became 
sensible  of  the  warnings  in  the  air. 

The  sea-birds  flew  about  vaguely  and  absurdly, 
and  seemed  sporting  in  currents  of  wind  ;  yet  there 
was  but  little  wind  down  below.  Presently  clouds 
came  flying  over  the  skv,  and  blacker  masses  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  horizon.  The  sea  changed  color. 

Hazel  knew  the  weather  was  breaking.  The  wet 
season  was  at  hand,  —  the  moment  when  fever,  if 
such  an  invisible  inhabitant  there  was  on  that  island, 
would  visit  them.  In  a  few  hours  the  rain  would  be 
upon  them,  and  he  reproached  himself  with  want  of 
care  in  the  construction  of  the  hut.  For  some  hours 
he  hovered  around  it,  liefore  he  ventured  to  approach 
the  door,  and  call  to  Helen.  He  thought  he  beard 
her  voice  faintly,  and  he  entered.  She  lay  there  as 
he  had  placed  her.  He  knelt  beside  her,  and  was 
apMlled  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 

The  poor  girl’s  system  had  received  a  shock  for 
which  it  was  unprepared.  Her  severe  sufferings  at 
sea  had,  strange  to  say,  reduced  her  in  appearance 
less  than  could  have  been  believed;  for  her  physical 
endurance  proved  greater  than  that  of  the  strong 
men  around  her.  But  the  tbod  which  the  island 
supplied  was  not  suited  to  restore  her  strength,  and 
the  nervous  shock  to  which  she  had  been  subjected 
was  followed  by  complete  prostration. 

Hazel  took  her  unresisting  hand,  which  he  would 
have  given  a  world  to  press.  He  felt  her  pulse ;  it 
was  weak,  .but  riow.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow,  her 
eyes  sunken ;  her  hand  dropped  helplessly  when  he 
released  it. 

Leaving  the  hut  quietly,  but  hastily,  he  descended 
the  hill  to  the  rivulet,  which  ho  crossed.  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  Itoat-housc  the  stream  foiled, 
one  of  its  branches  coming  from  the  west,  the  other 
from  the  east.  Between  this  latter  branch  and  Ter¬ 
rapin  Wood,  was  a  stony  hill ;  to  this  spot  Haael 
went,  and  fell  to  gathering  a  handful  of  poppies. 
When  he  had  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boat-house,  made  a  small  fire  m  chips, 
and  filling  his  tin  baler  with  water,  he  set  down  the 
poppies  to  boil.  When  the  liquor  was  cool,  he  meas¬ 
ured  out  a  portion  and  drank  it.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  his  temples  began  to  throb,  a  sensation 
which  was  rapidly  followed  by  nausea. 

It  was  midday  before  he  recovered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  experiment  sufficiently  to  take  food. 
Then  he  waited  for  two  hours,  and  felt  much  re¬ 
stored.  He  stole  to  the  hut  and  looked  in.  Helen 
lay  there  as  he  had  left  her.  He  stooped  over  her ; 
her,  eyes  were  halficloeed,  and  she  turned  them 
slowly  upon  him ;  her  lips  moved  a  little,  —  that  was 
all.  He  feh  her  pulse  again ;  it  was  still  weaker, 
and  slower.  He  rose  ana  went  away,  and  regain¬ 


ing  the  boat-house,  he  measured  out  a  portion  of  the 
j)oppy  liquor,  one  third  of  the  dose  he  had  previously 
taken,  and  drank  it.  No  headache  or  nausea  sw- 
ceeded ;  he  felt  his  pulse ;  it  became  quick  and  vio¬ 
lent,  while  a  sense  of  numbness  overcame  him,  and 
he  slept.  It  was  but  for  a  few  minutes.  He  awoke 
with  a  throbbing  brow,  and  some  sickness ;  but  with 
a  sense  of  delight  at  the  heart,  for  he  had  found  an 
opiate,  and  prescribed  its  quantity. 

He  drained  the  liquor  away  from  the  poppy  leaves, 
and  carried  it  to  the  hut.  Measuring  with  great 
care  a  small  quantity,  he  lifted  the  girl’s  head  and 
placed  it  to  her  lips.  She  drank  it  mechanically. 
Then  he  watched  beside  her,  until  her  breathing 
and  her  pulse  changed  in  character.  She  slept. 
He  thmed  aside  then,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  pr.ayed  fervently  for  her  life,  —  prayed 
as  we  pray  for  the  daily  bread  of  the  heart.  He 
prayed  and  waited. 


•  CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Thk  next  morning,  when  Helen  awoke,  she  was 
very  weak ;  her  head  ached,  but  she  was  herself. 
Hazel  had  made  a  broth  for  her  from  the  fleshy  part 
of  a  turtle ;  this  greatly  revived  her,  and  by  mid¬ 
day,  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  Having  seen  that  her 
wants  were  within  her  rea(;h,  he  left  her ;  but  in  a 
few  moments,  she  heard  him  busily  engaged  on  the 
roof  of  her  hut. 

On  his  return,  he  explained  to  her  his  fears  that 
the  structure  was  scarcely  as  weather-proof  as  he 
desired ;  and  he  anticipated  hourly  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  rainy  season.  Helen  smiled  and  pointed 
to  the  sky,  which  here  was  clear  and  bright.  But 
Hazel  shook  his  head  doubtingly.  The  wet  season 
would  commence  probably  with  an  atmospheric  con¬ 
vulsion,  and  then  settle  down  to  uninterrupted  rain. 
Helen  refused  obstinately  to  believe  in  more  rain 
than  they  had  experienced  on  bo.ard  the  boat,— a 
genial  shower. 

“  You  will  see,”  replied  Hazel.  “  If  you  do  nrt 
change  your  views  within  the  next  three  days,  then 
call  me  a  false  prophet.” 

The  following  day  passed,  and  Helen  recovered 
more  strength,  but  stiff  was  too  weak  to  walk  ;  bat 
she  employe<l  herself,  at  Hazel’s  request,  in  making 
a  rope  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  some  fbrty  yanls  long. 
'Phis  he  recpiired  to  fish  up  the  spar  to  a  sufficient 
height  on  the  great  palm-tree,  and  bind  it  firmly  in 
its  place.  While  she  worked  nimbly,  he  employed 
himself  in  gathering  a  store  of  such  things  as  they 
would  require  during  the  coming  wintry  season. 
She  watched  him  with  a  smile,  but  he  persevered. 
So  that  day  passed.  The  next  morning  the  rope 
was  finished.  Helen  was  not  so  well,  and  was 
about  to  help  herself  to  the  poppy  liquor,  when  Ha¬ 
zel  happily  stopped  her  hand  in  time ;  be  showed 
her  the  exact  doee  necessary,  and  explained  minutely 
the  effects  of  a  larger  dranght  Then  he  shoul¬ 
dered  the  rope,  and  set  out  for  Palm-tree  Point. 

He  was  absent  about  six  hours,  of  which  Helen 
slept  four.  And  for  two,  which  seemed  very  long, 
she  ruminated.  What  was  she  thinking  of  that 
made  her  smile  and  weep  at  the  same  moment? 
and  she  looked  so  impatiently  towards  the  iloor. 

He  entered  at  last,  very  fatigued.  It  was  eleven 
miles  to  the  Point  and  back.  While  eating  his  Ire- 
gal  supper,  he  gave  her  a  detail  of  his  day’s  adven¬ 
tures.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  seal 
on  the  sands.  He  described  how  he  had  tied  one 
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«nd  of  ber  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  epar,  and  with 
the  other  between  hie  teeth,  be  climb^  the  great 
palm.  For  more  than  an  hoar  he  toiled ;  he  gained 
itTtop,  paeeed  the  rope  over  one  of  its  branches,  and 
haaled  up  the  spar  to  abont  fighty  feet  above  the 
ground;  then  descending  with  the  other  end,  he 
wound  the  rope  spirally  round  and  round  tlie  tree, 
thus  binding  to  its  trunk  the  first  twenty  feet  by 
which  the  spar  hung  from  the  branch. 

She  list(‘ned  very  carelemly,  he  thoaght,  and  be¬ 
trayed  little  interest  in  this  enterprise  which  had 
cost  him  so  much  labor  and  fatigue. 

When  he  had  conchidad,  she  was  silent  a  while, 
wd  then,  looking  up  quickly,  said,  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  — 

« I  think  I  may  increase  the  dose  of  your  medi¬ 
cine  there.  You  are  mistaken  in  its  power.  I  am 
sore  I  can  take  four  times  what  you  gave  me.” 

“  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,”  he  answered,  (juick- 
ly.  **  I  gave  you  the  extreme  measure  you  can  take 
with  safety.” 

How  do  you  know  that  ?  you  can  only  guess  at 
its  effects.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  try  it” 

Hazel  hesitated,  and  then  confessed  that  he  had 
smde  a  little  experiment  <m  himself  before  risking 
its  effects  unou  her.  • 

Helen  looked  up  at.  him  as  he  said  this  so  simply 
sad  quietly.  Her  great  eyes  filled  with  an  angelic 

S;ht.  Was  it  admiration  ?  Waa  it  thankfulness  ? 

er  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  quivered.  It  was 
but  a  moment  and  she  fek  {^ad  that  Hazel  h.ad 
tamed  awa^  from  her  and  saw  nothing. 

A  long  silence  followed  this  little  episode,  when 
she  was  aroused  from  her  reverie. 

Patter  —  pat  —  pat — patter. 

She  looked  up. 

Pat  —  patter  —  3)atter. 

Their  eyes  met  It  was  the  rain.  Hazel  only 
flailed  a  litde,  and  then  ran  down  to  his  boat-houae, 
to  see  that  all  was  right  there,  and  then  returned 
with  a  large  bundle  of  chips,  with  which  he  made  a 
fire,  for  the  sky  had  darkened  oveihead.  Gusts  of 
wind  ran  along  the  water ;  it  had  become  suddenly 
chilly.  They  Bad  almost  forgotten  the  feel  of  wet 
wsather. 

Ere  the  fire  had  kindled,  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  and  the  matted  roof  being  resonant,  they 
heard  it  strike  here  and  there  above  their  heads. 
Helen  sat  down  on  her  little  stool  and  reflected. 
In  that  hut  were  two  persons.  One  had  foretold 
ttos,  and  feared  it,  and  provided  against  it.  Ibe 
sther  had  said  petulantly  it  was  a  bugbear. 

And  now  the  rain  was  pattering,  and  the  Prophet 
was  on  his  knees  making  ber  as  comfortable  as  he 
eould  in  spite  of  all,  and  was  not  the  man  to  re¬ 
mind  her  he  had  foretold  it. 

She  pondered  his  character  while  she  watched 
his  movements.  He  put  down  his  embers,  then  he 
took  a  cocoa-pod  out  from  the  wall,  cut  it  in  slices 
with  his  knife,  ami  made  a  fine  clear  fire ;  then  he 
ran  out  again,  in  spite  of  Helen’s  remonstrance,  and 
brought  a  dozen  large  scales  of  the  palm-tree.  It 
was  ^1  the  more  cheering  for  the  dismid  scene  with¬ 
out  and  the  pattering  of  the  rain  on  the  resounding 
roof. 

But  thanks  to  Hazel’s  precaution,  the  hut  proved 
weather-tight ;  of  which  fact  having  satisfied  him¬ 
self,  he  bade  her  good  night.  He  was  at  the  door 
when  her  voice  recaUed  him. 

“  Mr.  Hazel,  I  cannot  rest  this  night  without  ask¬ 
ing  your  pardon  for  all  the  unkind  things  I  may 
Imve  done  and  said;  without  thanking  you  hum¬ 


bly  for  your  great  forbearance  and  your — respect 
for  the  unhap —  I  mean  the  unfortunate  girl  thus 
cast  upon  your  mercy.” 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  took  it  between  his 
own,  and  faintly  expressed'  his  gratitude  fiw  her 
kindness;  and  so  she  sent  him  away  brimful  of 
happiness. 

The  rain  was  descending  in  torrents.  She  heard 
it,  but  he  did  not  feel  it ;  for  she  had  spread  her 
angel’s  wings  over  his  existence,  and  be  regained 
his  sheltered  boat-house  he  knew  not  how. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Thk  next  day  was  Sunday.  Hazel  had  kept  a 
calendar  of  the  week,  and  every  seventh  day  was 
laid  as!<le  with  jealousy,  to  be  devoted  to  such  sim¬ 
ple  religioas  exercises  as  he  could  invent.  The 
rain  still  continued,  with  less  vkdence  indeed,  but 
without  an  hoar’s  intermission.  After  breakfast  he 
read  to  her  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
sufferings  during  that  desert  life.  1^  compared 
those  hardships  with  their  own  troubles,  and  pointed 
out  to  her  how  their  condition  presented  many 
things  to  be  thankful  for.  Tbe  island  was  fraitful, 
the  climate  healthy.  They  might  have  been  cast 
away  on  a  sandy  key  or  reef,  where  they  would 
have  perilled  slowly  and  miserably  of  hanger  and 
exposure.  Then  tbsy  were  spared  to  each  other. 
Hitd  she  been  alone  there,  she  could  not  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  herself ;  had  he  been  cast  away  a  solitary 
man,  the  island  would  have  been  to  him  an  iatoler- 
abie  prison. 

In  all  these  reflections  Hazel  was  very  guarded 
that  no  expression  should  escape  Um  to  arouse  her 
apprehension.  He  was  so  careful  of  this,  that  she 
observed  his  caution  and  watched  his  restraint. 
And  Helen  was  thinking  more  of  this  than  of  the 
holy  sabject  on  which  he  was  discoursing.  The 
disguise  he  threw  over  his  heart  was  penetrable  to 
the  girl’s  eye.  She  saw  his  love  in  every  careful 
won!,  and  employed  herself  in  detecting  it  under 
his  rigid  manner.  Secure  in  her  own  position,  she 
could  examine  his  from  the  loopholes  of  her  soul, 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  suppressed 
happiness  she  could  bestow  with  a  word.  She  did 
not  wonder  at  her  power.  The  best  of  women  have 
the  natural  vanity  to  take  for  granted  the  sway  they 
assume  over  the  existence  which  submits  to  them. 

A  week  passed  thus,  and  Hazel  blessed  the  rain 
that  drove  them  to  this  sociability.  He  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  bladder  of  a  young  seal  which  had  drifted 
ashore  dead.  This  membrane  dried  in  the  son 
formed  a  piece  of  exceBent  parchment,  and  he  de¬ 
sired  to  draw  upon  it  a  map  of  the  island.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  the  first  thing  was  to  obtain  a  good 
red  ink  from  the  cochineal,  which  is  crimson.  He 
did  according  to  his  means.  He  got  one  of  the  tin 
vessels,  and  med  it  till  be  had  obtained  n  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  metal.  This  he  subjected  fat 
forty  nours  to  the  action  of  lime-juice.  He  then 
added  the  cochineM,  and  mixed  till  he  obtained  a 
fine  scarlet.  In  using  it  he  added  a  small  quantity 
of  a  hard  and  pure  ^m,  —  he  had  found  ^m 
abounded  in  the  bland.  His  pen  was  made  from 
an  osprey’s  feather,  hundreds  of  which  were  strewn 
al^t  the  clifls,  and  some  of  these  he  had  already 
secured  and  dried. 

Placing  his  tin  baler  before  him,  on  which  he  had 
scratched  his  notes,  he  drew  a  map  of  the  isbmd. 
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Helen  paused,  and  then  replied,  “  Call  it '  God¬ 
send’  Island.” 

“  So  I  will,”  he  said,  and  wrote  it  down. 

Then  they  named  the  places  they  had  seen.  The 
reef  Helen  had  discovered  off  the  northwest  coast 
they  called  “  White  Water  Island,”  because  of  the 
breakers.  Then  came  “  Seal  Bay,”  Palm-tree 
Point,”  “  Mount  Lookout  ”  ^his  was  the  hill  due 
south  of  where  they  lived).  They  called  the  cane- 
brake  “  Wild  Duck  Swamp,”  and  the  spot  where 
they  lunched  “  Cochineal  Clearing.”  The  moun¬ 
tain  was  named  “  Mount  Cavity.” 

“  But  what  shall  we  call  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  —  this  hut  ?  ”  said  Miss  llolleston,  as  she  leaned 
over  him  and  pointed  to  the  spot. 

“  Saint  Helen’s,”  said  Hazel,  looking  up ;  and  he 
wrote  it  down  ere  she  could  object. 

Then  there  was  a  little  awkward  pause,  while  he 
was  busily  occupied  in  filling  up  some  topographical 
details.  She  turned  it  off  gayly. 

‘‘  What  are  those  caterpillars  that  you  have 
drawn  there,  sprawling  over  my  kingdom  ?  ”  she 
asked. 

“  Caterpmars  !  you  are  complimentary.  Miss  llol¬ 
leston.  Those  are  mountains.” 

“  O,  indeed ;  and  those  lines  you  are  now  draw¬ 
ing  are  rivers,  I  presume.” 

“  Yes ;  let  us  call  this  branch  of  our  solitary 
estuary,  which  runs  westward,  the  Blvcr  Lee,  and 
this,  to  the  east,  the  River  Medway.  Is  such  your 
majesty’s  pleasure  ?  ” 

“  La  Reine  le  veut”  replied  Helen,  smiling. 
“  But,  Master  Geographer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you 
are  putting  In  mountains  and  rivers  which  you  have 
never  explored  :  how  do  you  know  that  these  turns 
and  twists  in  the  stream  exist  as  you  represent 
them  ?  and  those  spurs,  which  look  so  rem,  have 
you  not  added  them  only  to  disguise  the  caterpillar 
character  of  your  range  of  hills 

Hazel  laughed  as  he  confessed  to  drawing  on  his 
fancy  for  some  little  details.  But  pleaded  that  all 
ge<»raphers,  when  they  drew  maps,  were  licensed 
to  ml  in  a  ibw  such  touches,  where  discovery  had 
failed  to  supply  particulars. 

Helen  had  alwaj’S  believed  religiously  in  maps, 
and  was  amused  when  she  reflected  on  her  former 
credulity. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

Helen’s  strength  was  coming  back  to  her  but 
slowly ;  she  complained  of  great  lassitude  and  want 
of  appetite.  But  the  following  day  having  cleared 
up,  the  sun  shone  out  with  great  power  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  She  gladly  welcomed  the  return  of  the 
fine  weather,  but  Hazel  shook  his  head ;  ten  days’ 
rain  was  not  their  portion,  —  the  bad  weather  would 
return,  and  complete  the  month  or  six  weeks’  win¬ 
ter  to  which  Nature  was  entitled.  The  next  even¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  sky  confirmed  his  opin¬ 
ion.  The  sun  set  like  a  crimson  shield ;  gory,  and 
double  its  usual  size.  It  entered  into  a  thick  bank 
of  dark  violet  cloud  that  lay  on  the  horizon,  and 
seemed  to  split  the  vapor  into  rays,  but  of  a  dusky 
kind ;  Immediately  above  this  crimson,  the  clouds 
were  of  a  brilliant  gold,  but  higher  they  were  the 
color  of  rubies,  and  went  gradually  off  to  gray. 

But,  as  the  orb  dipped  to  the  horizon  a  solid  pile 
of  unearthly  clouds  came  up  from  the  southeast ; 
their  bodies  were  singularly  and  unnaturally  black, 
and  mottled  with  copper  color,  and  hemmed  with  a 
fiery  yellow :  and  these  infernal  clouds  towered  up 


their  heads,  pressing  forward  as  if  they  all  strove 
for  precedency ;  it  was  like  Milton’s  fiends  attack¬ 
ing  the  sky.  The  rate  at  which  they  climbed  wat 
wonderful.  The  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  full, 
and  showed  those  angry  masses  surging  upwards 
and  jostling  each  oth'er  as  they  flew. 

Yet  below  it  was  dead  calm. 

Having  admired  the  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and 
seen  the  full  moon  rise,  but  'Speedily  lose  her  light 
in  a  brassy  halo,  they  entered  the  hut,  which  was 
now  the  head-quarters,  and  they  supped  together 
there. 

While  they  were  eating  their  little  meal  the  tops 
of  the  trees  were  heard  to  sigh,  so  still  was  every¬ 
thing  else.  None  the  less  did  those  strange  cloudt 
fly  northward,  eighty-  miles  an  hour.  After  supper 
Helen  sat  busy  over  the  fire,  where  some  gum,  col¬ 
lected  by  Hazel,  resembling  India-rubber,  was  boil¬ 
ing  ;  she  was  preparing  to  cover  a  pair  of  poor 
Welch’s  shoes,  inside  and  out,  with  a  coat  of  this 
material,  which  Hazel  believed  to  be  waterproof. 
She  sat  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  watch  her. 
It  was  a  happy  evening.  She  seemed  content 
She  had  got  over  her  fear  of  him  ;  they  were  good 
comrades  if  they  were  nothing  more.  It  was  hap- 
pinesa  to  him  to  be  by  her  side  even  on  those  temu. 
He  thought  of  it  all  as  he  looked  at  her.  How  dis¬ 
tant  she  had  seemed  once  to  him ;  what  an  unap¬ 
proachable  goddess.  Yet  there  she  was  by  his  siae 
in  a  hut  he  had  made  for  her. 

He  could  not  help  sipping  the  soft  intoxicating 
draught  her  mere  presence  offered  him.  But  by 
and  by  he  felt  his  heart  was  dissolving  within  him, 
and  he  was  trifling  with  danger.  He  must  not  look 
on  her  too  long,  seated  by  the  fire  like  a  wife.  The 
much-enduring  man  rose,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
the  sight  he  loved  so  dearly :  he  went  out  at  the 
open  door  intending  to  close  it  and  bid  her  good 
night.  But  he  did  not  do  so,  just  then;  for  bis  at¬ 
tention  as  an  observer  of  nature  was  arrested  by 
the  unusual  conduct  of  certain  animals.  Gannets 
and  other  sea-birds  were  running  about  the  oppo¬ 
site  wood  and  craning  their  necks  in  a  strange  way. 
He  had  never  seen  one  enter  that  wood  before. 

Seals  and  sea-lions  were  surrounding  the  slope, 
and  crawling  about,  and  now  and  then  plunging 
into  the  river,  which  they  crossed  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  it  was  running  very  high  and  strong. 
The  trees  also  sighed  louder  than  ever.  Hazel 
turned  back  to  tell  Miss  Rolleston  something  extraor¬ 
dinary-  was  going  on.  She  sat  in  sight  from  the 
river,  and  as  he  c^ne  towards  the  hut,  he  saw  her 
sitting  by  the  fire  reading. 

He  stopped  short.  Her  work  lay  at  her  feet; 
she  had  t^en  out  a  letter,  and  she  was  reading  it 
by-  the  fire. 

As  she  read  it  her  face  was  a  puzzle.  But  Hazel 
saw  the  act  alone ;  and  a  dart  of  ice  seemed  to  go 
through  and  through  him. 

This,  then,  was  her  true  source  of  consolation. 
He  thought  it  was  so  before.  He  had  even  reason 
to  think  so.  But  never  seeing  any  palpable  proofs, 
he  had  almost  been  happy.  He  turned  sick  with 
jealous  misery,  and  stood  there  rooted  and  frozen. 

Then  came  a  fierce  Impulse  to  shut  the  sight  out 
that  caused  this  pain. 

He  almost  flung  her  portcullis  to,  and  made  his 
hands  bleed.  But  a  bleeding  heart  does  not  feel 
scratches. 

“  Good  night,”  said  he,  hoarsely. 

“  Good  night,”  said  she,  kindly. 

And  why  should  she  not  read  his  letter  ?  She 
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was  his  afHanced  bride,  bound  to  him  by  honor  as 
well  as  inclination.  This  was  the  reflection  to 
which,  after  a  sore  battle  with  his  loving  Heart,  the 
inucb.enduring  man  had  to  come  at  last ;  and  he 
had  come  to  it,  and  was  getting  back  his  peace  of 
mind,  though  not  his  late  complacency,  .and  about 
to  seek  repose  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  a  clap  of 
wind  came  down  like  thunder,  and  thrashed  the 
island  and  everything  in  it. 

Everything  animate  and  inanimate  seemed  to  cry 
out  as  the  blow  passed. 

Another  soon  followed,  and  another,  —  intermit¬ 
tent  gusts  at  present,  but  of  such  severity  that  not 
one  came  without  making  its  mark. 

Birds  were  driven  away  like  paper ;  the  sea-lions 
whimpered,  and  crouched  into  conjcrs,  and  hud¬ 
dled  together,  and  held  each  other,  whining. 

Hazel  saw  but  one  thing ;  the  frail  edifice  he  had 
built  for  the  creature  he  adored.  He  looked  out 
of  his  boat,  and  fi.\ed  bis  horror-stricken  eyes  on 
it;  he  saw  it  waving  to  and  fro,  yet  still  firm.  But 
he  could  not  stay  there.  If  not’in  danger  she  must 
be  terrified.  He  must  go  and  support  her.  He 
left  his  shelter,  and  ran  towards  her  hut.  With  a 
whoop  and  a  scream  another  blast  tore  through  the 
wood,  and  caught  him.  He  fell,  dug  bis  hands  into 
the  soil,  and  clutched  the  earth.  While  he  Was  in 
that  position,  he  heard  a  sharp  crack ;  he  looked 
up  in  dismay,  and  saw  that  one  of  Helen’s  trees  had 
broken  like  a  carrot,  and  the  head  was  on  the 
ground  leaping  about ;  while  a  succession  of  horri- 
Ij  ble  sounds  of  crashing,  and  rending,  and  tearing, 
showed  the  frail  hut  was  giving  way  on  every  side ; 

I  racked  and  riven,  and  tom  to  pieces.  Hazel, 

!  though  a  stout  man,  uttered  cries  of  terror  death 
would  never  have  drawn  from  him ;  and,  with  a 
desperate  headlong  rush,  he  got  to  the  place  where 
the  bower  had  been ;  but  now  it  was  a  prostrate 
skeleton,  with  the  mat  roof  flapping  like  a  loose  sail 
above  it,  and  Helen  below. 

As  he  reached  the  hut,  the  wind  got  hold  of  the 
last  of  the  four  shrubs,  that  did  duty  for  a  door, 
and  tore  it  from  the  cord  that  held  it,  and  whirled 
it  into  the  air ;  it  went  past  Hazel’s  face  like  a  bird 
flying. 

Though  staggered  himself  by  the  same  blow  of 
wind,  he  clutched  the  tree  and  got  into  the  hut. 

He  found  her  directly’.  She  was  kneeling  be¬ 
neath  the  mat  that  a  few  minutes  ago  had  been 
her  roof.  He  e.xtricatcd  her  in  a  moment,  uttering 
inarticulate  cries  of  pity  and  fear. 

“  Don’t  be  frightened,”  said  she.  “  I  am  not 
hurt.” 

But  he  felt  her  quiver  from  head  to  foot  lie 
wrapped  her  in  all  her  rugs,  and,  thinking  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  her  safety,  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms  to 
take  her  to  his  own  place,  which  was  safe  from  wind 
at  least. 

But  this  was  no  light  work.  To  go  there  erect 
was  impossible. 

Holding  tight  by  the  tree,  he  got  her  to  the  lee 
of  the  tent  and  waited  for  a  lull.  He  went  rapidly 
down  the  hill,  but  ere  he  reached  the  river,  a  gust 
came  careering  over  the  sea.  A  stunly  young  tree 
was  near  him.  He  placed  her  against  it,  and 
wound  his  arms  round  her  and  its  trunk.  The  blast 
came :  the  tree  bent  down  almost  to  the  ground, 
then  whirled  round,  recovered,  shivered ;  but  he 
held  firmly.  It  passed.  Again  he  lifted  her,  and 
bore  her  to  the  boat-house.  .i\s  he  went,  the  wind 
almost  choked  her,  and  her  long  hair  lashed  his 
face  like  a  whip.  But  he  got  her  in,  and  then  sat 


panting  and  crouching,  blit  safe.  They  were  none 
too  soon ;  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and 
became  more  continuous.  No  clouds,  but  a  ghastly 
glare  all  over  the  sky.  No  rebellious  waves,  but  a 
sea  hiding  and  foaming  under  its  master’s  lash. 
The  river  ran  roaring  and  foaming  by,  and  made 
the  boat  heave  even  in  its  little  creek.  The  wind, 
though  it  could  no  longer  shake  them,  went  scream¬ 
ing  terribly  close  over  their  heads,  —  no  longer  like 
air  in  motion,  but,  solid  and  keen,  it  seemed  the 
Almighty’s  scythe  mowing  down  Nature  ;  and  soon 
it  became,  like  turbid  water,  blackened  with  the 
leaves,  branches,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds  it 
whirled  along  with  it.  The  trees  fell  crashing  on 
all  sides,  and  the  remains  passed  over  their  heads 
into  the  sea. 

Helen  behaved  admirably.  Speech  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  but  she  thanked  him  without  it,  —  eloquently  ; 
she  nestled  her  little  hand  into  Hazel’s,  and,  to  Ila- 
zcl  that  night,  with  all  its  awful  sights  and  sounds, 
was  a  blissful  one.  She  had  been  in  danger,  but 
now  was  safe  by  his  side.  She  had  pressed  his  hand 
to  thank  him,  and  now  she  was  cowering  a  little, 
towards  him  in  a  way  that  claimed  him  as  her  pro¬ 
tector.  Her  glorious  hair  blew  over  him  and  seemed 
to  net  him  :  and  now  and  then,  as  they  heard  some 
crash  nearer  and  more  awful  than  another,  she 
clutched  him  quickly  though  lightly  for,  in  danger, 
her  sex  love  to  feel  a  friend ;  it  is  not  enough  to  see 
him  near :  and  once,  when  a  great  dusky  form  of  a 
sea-lion  came  crawling  over  the  mound,  and  whim¬ 
pering,  peeped  into  the  boat-house,  she  even  fled  to 
his  shoulder  with  both  hands  for  a  moment,  and  was 
there,  light  as  a  feather,  till  the  creature  had  pissed 
on.  And  his  soul  wa.s  full  of  peace,  and  a 
tranquillity  overcame  it.  He  heard  nothing  oi  the 
wrack,  knew  nothing  of  the  danger. 

O  mighty  Love  1  The  tempest  might  blow,  and 
fill  the  air  and  earth  with  ruin,  so  that  it  spared  her. 
The  wind  was  kind,  and  gentle  the  night,  which 
brought  that  hair  round  his  face,  and  that  head  so 
near  his  shoulder,  and  gave  him  the  holy  joy  of 
protecting  under  his  wing  the  soft  creature  he 
adored. 

[To  be  eontinned.] 

DE  FOE’S  NOVELS. 

AccoRmxo  to  the  high  authority  of  Charles 
Lamb,  it  has  sometimes  happened  “that  from  no 
inferior  merit  in  the  rest,  but  from  some  superior 
good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  some  single 
work  ”  (of  a  particular  author’s)  “  shall  have  been 
suffered  to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the  de¬ 
serts  of  its  less  fortunate  brethren.”  And  after 
quoting  the  case  of  Bunyan’s  “  Holy  War”  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  he  adds  that, 
“  in  no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiality  been 
exerted  with  more  unfairness  than  against  what 
may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or  romances 
of  i)c  Foe.”  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there  are 
at  least  four  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the  same 
writer,  —  “  Roxana,”  “  Singleton,”  “  Moll  Flanders,” 
and  “  Colonel  Jack,”  —  which  possess  an  interest 
not  inferior  to  “  Robinson  Crusoe,  —  except  what 
results  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of  situation.” 
(Tranting  most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is 
perceptible  in  the  minor  novels  as  in  “Robinson 
Crusoe,”  and  that  they  bear  at  every  page  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  De  Foe’s  workmanship, 
we  venture  to  doubt  the  “  partiality  ”  and  the  “  un¬ 
fairness  ”  of  preferring  to  them  their  more  popular 
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riral.  The  instinctive  judgment  of  the  world  is  not 
really  biased  by  anything  except  the  intrinsic  pow¬ 
er  exerted  by  a  book  over  its  sympathies ;  and  as  in 
the  long  run  it  has  honored  Robinson  Crusoe,”  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  and  has  comparatively  neglected 
“  Roxana”  and  the  companion  stories,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  some  good  cause  for  the  distinction.  The  ap¬ 
parent  injustice  to  books  resembles  what  we  often 
see  in  the  case  of  men.  A  B  becomes  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  whilst  C  D  remains  for  years  a  briefless 
barriiter ;  and  yet,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  tell 
but  that  C  D  is  the  abler  man  of  the  two.  Perhaps 
he  was  wanting  in  some  one  of  the  less  conspicuous 
elements  that  arc  essential  to  a  successful  career;  — 
he  said,  “  Open,  wheat !  ”  instead  of  “  Open,  ses¬ 
ame  !  ”  and  the  barriers  remained  unaffected  by  his 
magic.  The  ordinary  metaphor  about  the  round 
pegs  and  the  square  holes  requires  to  be  supple¬ 
mented.  For  a  second-rate  success  it  is  enou^tto 
fix  a  round  {)eg,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  into  a 
round  hole  of  about  the  right  size ;  but  for  one  of 
those  successes  which  make  a  man  famous  at  a  blow, 
you  have  to  find  a  queerehaped  peg  to  match  some 
strangely  polygonal  hole  to  a  nicety.  If  the  least 
comer  runs  out  at  a  wrong  angle  the  peg  refuses  to 
enter  the  hole,  or,  as  we  might  rather  say,  the  key 
refuses  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  gates  ci'  glory  re¬ 
main  obstinately  closed.  Now  it  may  be  that  the 
felicitous  choice  of  situation  to  which  Lamb  refers 
gave  just  the  turn  which  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock ; 
and  it  is  little  use  to  plead  that  “  Roxana,”  “  Colonel 
Jack,”  and  others  might  have  done  the  same  trick 
if  only  they  had  received  a  little  filing,  or  some 
slight  change  in  shape ;  a  shoemaker  might  as  well 
argue  that  if  yon  had  only  one  toe  le^  his  shoes 
wouldn’t  pinch  you. 

To  leave  the  unsatisfactory  ground  of  metaphor, 
we  may  find  out,  on  examination,  that  De  Foe  had 
discovered  in  **  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  precisely  the  field 
in  which  his  talents  could  be  most  eflTectually  ap¬ 
plied;  and  that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  might  change  the  merit  of  his  work  to 
a  disproportionate  extent.  The  more  special  the 
idiosyncrasy  upon  which  a  man’s  literary  success  is 
founded,  the  greater,  of  course,  the  probability  that 
a  small  change  will  disconcert  him.  A  man  who 
can  only  perform  upon  the  drum  will  have  to  wait  for 
certain  combinations  of  other  instruments  before  his 
special  talent  can  be  turned  to  account.  Now,  the 
(adent  in  which  De  Foe  surpasses  all  other  writers  is 
just  one  of  those  peculiar  gifts  which  must  wait  for 
a  fiivorable  chance.  When  a  gentleman  in  a  fairy 
story  has  a  power  of  seeing  a  hundred  miles,  or 
coveting  seven  leagues  at  a  stride,  we  know  that  an 
opportunity  will  speedily  occur  for  putting  his  ftw;- 
uities  to  use.  But  the  gentleman  with  the  seven- 
leagued  boots  is  useless  when  the  occasion  offers 
Hsra  for  telescopic  vision,  and  the  eyes  arc  good  for 
nothing  without  the  power  of  locomotion.  To  De 
Foe,  if  we  may  imitate  the  language  of  the  “  Ara- 
Inan  Nights,”  was  given  a  tongue  to  which  no  one 
could  listen  without  believing  every  word  that  be 
uttered, —  a  qualification,  by  the  way,  which  would 
serve  its  owner  far  more  effectually  in  this  common¬ 
place  world  than  swords  of  sharpness  or  cloaks  of 
darkness,  or  other  fairy  paraphernalia.  In  other 
words,  he  had  the  most  marvellous  power  ever 
known  of  giving  verisimilitude  to  his  fictions ;  or,  in 
other  woru  again,  he  had  the  most  amazing  talent 
on  record  for  telling  lies.  We  have  all  rwul  how 
the  “  History  of  the  Plague,”  the  “  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier,”  and  even,  it  is  said,  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 


have  succeeded  in  passing  themselves  off  for  veri¬ 
table  narratives.  A  more  curious  case  is  that  of  the 
“Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton,”  which  Dr.  John¬ 
son  accepted  as  genuine,  but  which  has  always 
passed  for  De  Foe’a  Lo^  Stanhope,  however,  m 
a  note  to  his  “  War  of  the  Succeasion  in  Spain,"  de¬ 
clares  bis  belief  in  its  authenticity,  principally,  it 
seems,  on  the  ground  of  a  discovery  that  a  Captain 
Carleton  was  really  taken  prisoner,  as  is  related  in 
the  memoirs,  at  the  siege  oi  Denia,  in  Spain.  It  is 
still,  however,  possible,  as  the  internal  evidence 
would  seem  to  suggest,  that  De  Foe  made  use  of  the 
real  Captain  Carleton’s  papers  as  a  foundation,  or 
even  as  the  substance  of  his  narrative.  In  any 
case,  it  is  as  characteristic  that  a  genuine  narrative 
should  be  attributed  to  De  Foe,  as  that  De  Foe’s 
narrative  should  be  taken  as  genuine.  We  may 
add  an  o<ld  testimony  to  De  Foe’s  powers  as  a  liar 
(a  word  fur  which  there  is,  unfortunately,  no  equiva¬ 
lent  that  does  not  imply  some  blame)  of  later  oc¬ 
currence.  Mr.  M'Queen,  quoted  in  Captain  Bar¬ 
ton’s  “  Nile  Basin,’*  names  “  Captain  Singleton  ”  as 
a  genuine  account  of  travels  in  Central  Africa,  and 
seriously  mentions  De  Foe’s  imaginary  pirate  as  “a 
claimant  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile.” 

Some  of  the  literary  artifices  to  which  De  Foe 
owed  his  power  of  producing  this  illusion  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  plain.  Of  all  the  fictions  which  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  palming  off  for  truths,  none  is  more  in¬ 
structive  than  that  admirable  ghost,  Mrs.  VeaL  It 
is,  as  it  were,  a  hand-specimen,  in  which  we  may 
study  his  modus  operandi  on  a  convenient  scale. 
Like  the  sonnets  of  some  great  poets,  it  contains  in 
a  few  lines  all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  his  ait, 
and  an  admirable  commentary  has  been  appended 
to  it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  device  which 
strikes  us  is  hb  ingenious  plan  for  manufacturing 
corroborative  evidence.  The  ghost  appears  to  Mrs. 
Bargrave.  The  story  of  the  apparition  is  told  by 
a  “  very  sober  and  understanding  gentlewoman, 
who  lives  within  a  few  doors  of  Mrs.  Bargrave"; 
and  the  character  (ff  this  sober  gentlewoman  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  a  justice  of  peace  at 
Maidstone,  “  a  very  intelligent  person.”  This  elab¬ 
orate  chain  of  evidence  is  intended  to  divert  our 
attention  from  the  obvious  circumstance  that  the 
whole  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  person  who  tells  us  of  the  sober  gentlewoman, 
who  supports  Mrs.  Bargrave,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  intelligent  justice.  Simple  as  the  artifice  ap¬ 
pears,  it  is  one  which  is  constantly  use<l  in  super¬ 
natural  stories  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the 
commonest  of  those  improving  legends  tells  how  a 
ghost  appeared  to  two  officers  in  Canada,  and  how, 
subsequently,  one  of  the  officers,  met  the  ghost’s 
twin  brother  in  London,  and  straightway  exclaimed, 
“  You  arc  the  person  who  appeared  to  me  in  Can¬ 
ada  !  ”  Many  people  are  diverted  from  the  weak 
part  of  the  story  by  this  ingenious  confirmation, 
and,  in  their  surprise  at  the  coherence  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  forget  that  the  narrative  itself  rests  upon  en¬ 
tirely  anonymous  evidence.  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link ;  but  if  you  show  how  admi¬ 
rably  the  last  few  are  united  tc^ther,  half  the  world 
will  foiget  to  test  the  security  of  the  equally  essen¬ 
tial  parts  which  are  kept  out  of  sight.  De  Foe 
generally  repeats  a  similar  trick  in  the  prefaces  of 
his  fictions.  “  ’T  is  certain,”  he  says,  in  the  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  a  Cavalier,”  “  no  man  <jouId  have  given  a 
description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor  to 
Rochdale,  and  thence  over  the  moors  to  the  North, 
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In  (o  apt  and  proper  terms,  unless  he  had  really 
trarelled  over  the  ^und  he  describes,”  which,  in¬ 
deed,  is  quite  true,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
journey  was  made  by  a  furtive  from  that  particu¬ 
lar  battle.  He  separates  himself  more  ostentatious¬ 
ly  from  the  supposititious  author  by  praising  his  ad¬ 
mirable  manner  of  relating  the  memoirs,  and  the 
“wonderful  variety  of  incidents  with  which  they 
are  beautified  ”  ;  and,  with  admirable  impudence, 
assures  us  that  they  are  written  in  so  soldierly  a 
Style,  that  it  “seems  impossible  any  but  the  very 
person  who  was  present  in  every  action  here  re- 
was  the  relatcr  of  them.”  In  the  preface  to 
“  Roxana,”  he  acts,  with  equal  spirit,  the  character 
of  an  impartial  person,  giving  us  the  evidence  on 
which  be  is  himself  convinceil  of  the  truth  of  the 
story,  as  though  he  would,  of  all  things,  refrain  from 
pushing  us  unfairly  for  our  belief.  The  writer,  he 
sa}’S,  took  the  story  from  the  lady’s  own  mouth ; 
he  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  disguise  names  and 
places ;  but  was  himself  “  particularly  acquainted 
with  this  lady’s  first  husband,  the  brewer,  and  with 
his  father,  and  also  with  his  bad  circumstances,  and 
knows  that  first  part  of  the  story.”  The  rest  we 
must,  of  course,  take  upon  the  lady’s  own  evidence, 
but  less  unwillingly  as  the  first  is  ^us  corroborated. 
We  cannot  venture  to  suggest  to  so  calm  a  witness 
that  he  has  invented  both  the  lady  and  the  writer 
of  her  history ;  and,  in  short,  that  when  he  says 
that  A  says  that  B  says  something,  it  is,  after  all, 
merely  the  anonymous  “  he  ”  who  is  speaking.  In 
giving  us  his  authority  for  “  Moll  Flanders,”  he  ven¬ 
tures  upon  the  more  refined  art  of  throwing  a  little 
discredit  upon  the  narrator’s  veracity.  She  pro¬ 
fesses  to  have  abandoned  her  evil  ways,  but,  as  he 
tells  us  with  a  kind  of  aside,  and  as  it  were  caution¬ 
ing  us  against  ovel^incredulity,  “  it  seems  ”  (a 
phrase  itself  suggesting  the  impartial  looker-on) 
that  in  her  old  age  “  she  was  not  so  e.xtraordinary  a 
penitent  as  she  was  at  first ;  it  seems  only  ”  ^fbr, 
after  all,  you  must  n’t  make  too  much  of  my  insinu¬ 
ations)  “  that,  indeeil,  she  always  spoke  with  abhor¬ 
rence  of  her  former  life.”  So  we  are  left  in  a  qual¬ 
ified  state  of  confidence,  as  if  we  had  been  talking 
about  one  of  his  patients  with  the  wary  director  of 
a  reformatory. 

This  last  touch,  which  is  one  of  De  Foe’s  favorite 
expedients,  is  moat  fully  exemplified  in  the  story  of 
“Mrs.  Veal.”  The  author  affects  to  take  us  into 
his  confidence,  to  make  us  privy  to  the  prof  and 
cons  in  regard  to  the  veracity  of  his  own  characters, 
till  we  are  quite  disarmed.  Tlie  sober  gentlewoman 
vouches  for  ^Irs.  Bargrave;  but  Mrs.  Bargrave  is 
by  no  means  allowed  to  have  it  all  her  own  way. 
One  of  the  ghost’s  communications  related  to  the 
disposal  of  a  certain  sum  of  £  10  a  year,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  according  to  her  own  account,  could 
have  known  nothing,  except  by  this  supernatural 
intervention.  Mrs.  Veal’s  friends,  however,  tried 
to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  of  her  appearance, 
considering  that  it  was  in  some  way  disreputable 
for  a  decent  woman  to  go  abroad  after  her  death. 
One  of  them,  therefore,  declared  that  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
grave  was  a  liar,  and  that  she  had,  in  fact,  known 
of  the  £  10  beforehand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
person  who  thus  attacked  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  him¬ 
self  the  “  reputation  of  a  notorious  liar.”  Mr.  Veal, 
the  ghost’s  brother,  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
make  such  gross  imputations.  He  confined  himself 
to  the  more  moderate  assertion  that  Mrs.  Bargrave 
had  been  crazed  by  a  bad  husband.  He  maintained 
that  the  story  must  be  a  mistake,  because,  just  be¬ 


fore  her  death,  his  sister  had  declared  that  she  had 
nothing  to  dispose  of.  This  statement,  however, 
may  be  reconciW  with  the  ghost’s  remarits  about 
the  £  10,  because  she  obviously  mentioned  such  a 
trifle  merely  by  way  of  a  token  of  the  reality  of  her 
appearance.  Mr.  Veal,  indeed,  makes  rather  a 
better  point  by  stating  that  a  certain  purse  of  gold 
mentioned  by  the  ghost  was  found,  not  in  the  cab¬ 
inet  where  she  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  she  had 
placed  it,  but  in  a  comb-box.  Yet,  again,  Mr. 
Veal’s  statement  is  here  rather  suspicious,  for  it  is 
known  that  Mrs.  Veal  was  very  particular  about 
her  cabinet,  and  would  not  have  let  her  gold  out  of 
it.  We  are  left  in  some  doubts  by  this  conflict  of 
evidence,  although  the  obvious  desire  of  Mr.  Veal 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of  his  sister’s  appear¬ 
ance  rather  inclines'  us  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Baigrave’s 
story,  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive 
foi^  inventing  such  a  fiction.  The  argument  is 
finally  clenched  by  a  decisive  coincidence.  The 
ghost  wears  a  silk  dress.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
conversation,  she  Incidentally  mentioned  to  Mrs. 
Bargrave  that  this  was  a  scoured  silk,  newly  made 
up.  When  Mis.  Bargrave  reported  this  remarkable 
circumstance  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Wilson,  “  You  have 
certainly  seen  her,”  exclaimed  that  lady,  “  for  none 
knew  but  Mrs.  Veal  and  myself  that  the  gown  had 
been  scoured.”  To  this  crushing  piece  of  evidence, 
it  seems  that  neither  Mr.  Veal  nor  the  notorious 
liar  could  invent  any  sufficient  reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  I>e  Foe  chuckling  as  be 
concocted  the  refinements  of  this  most  marvellous 
narrative.  The  whole  artifice,  so  far  as  we  have 
traced  it  hitherto,  is,  indeed,  of  a  simple  kind. 
Lord  Sunderland,  according  to  Macaulay,  once  in- 
p^niously  defended  himself  against  a  chai^ 
treachery,  by  asking  whether  it  was  possible  that 
any  man  should  be  so  base  as  to  do  that  which  he 
was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant  habit  of  doing.  Ite 
Foe  asks  us  in  substance.  Is  it  conceivable  that  any 
man  should  tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so  complex, 
with  so  many  unnecessary  details,  with  so  many 
inclinations  of  evidence  this  -way  and  that,  unless 
the  stories  were  true  V  We  instinctively  answer, 
that  it  is,  in  fact.  Inconceivable ;  and,  even  apart 
ftom  any  such  refinements  as  we  have  noticed,  the 
circmnstantiality  of  the  stories,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
catch  an  unwary  critic.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
easy  to  tell  a  story  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  a 
bona  fide  narrative,  if  only  we  are  indifierent  to 
such  considerations  as  making  it  interesting  or  ar¬ 
tistically  satisfactory.  We  may  pledge  our  words 
that  the  following  narrative  is  false  from  banning 
to  end  ;  and  yet,  if  any  of  our  readers  read  it  in  a 
newspaper,  or  heard  it  told  viva  voee,  they  would 
probably  receive  it  without  hesitation :  “  On  the 
8th  of  January  last  we  were  walking  down  the 
Strand.  Just  before  us  was  an  old  woman,  in  a 
red  shawl,  and  with  a  large  umbrella.  We  h^  not 
time  to  remark  the  other  details  of  her  dress.  Just 
as  she  stepped  upon  the  croering  where  Craven 
Street  joins  the  Strand,  a  hansom  cab  driven  by  a 
man  with  lai^e  black  whiskers,  whose  number  be¬ 
gan  with  the  figures  118,  came  up  Craven  Street 
at  a  rate  6[  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  not  observing 
the  (dd  woman, —  ”  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  narrative.  It  is  a  curious  and  intcrestiag 
experiment,  from  which,  on  moral  grounds,  we 
must,  of  course,  dissuade  our  readers,  to  try  what 
may  be  called  the  force  of  conviction  which  bclongi 
to  bctfe  assertion.  Tell  a  large  company  that  the 
Emperiv  Napoleon  has  land^  with  100,000  men 
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at  Dover ;  or  that  a  heav^  dining-room  table  has 
risen  into  the  air  without  being  touched,  and  rapped 
out  a  livelv  tune  against  the  chandelier,  and  the 
odds  are  that  half  of  them  will  believe  you.  In¬ 
deed,  so  simple  are  mankind,  in  spite  of  many 
newspapers,  that  most  people  will  take  a  thing  as 
gospel  truth,  simply  on  the  score  of  having  read  it 
in  print.  We  cannot,  then,  take  the  mere  fact  of 
producing  a  truthful  narrative  as,  of  itself,  very 
remarkable ;  if  the  story  is  not  too  obviously  mould¬ 
ed  so  as  to  produce  a  given  result,  or  is  enforced 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelevant  details,  the 
feat,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  pretty  certainly  per¬ 
formed.  Sometimes,  indeed,  De  Foe  seems  to 
overreach  himself.  Colonel  .Tack,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  career,  tells  us  how  one  of  his  boyish  compan¬ 
ions  stole  certain  articles  at  a  fair,  and  gives  us  the 
list,  of  which  this  is  a  part:  “5thly,  a  silver  box, 
with  7s.  in  small  silver ;  6,  a  {locket-handkerchjef ; 
7,  another ;  8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a  little  looking- 
glass.”  The  affectation  of  extreme  precision,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  charming  item  “  another,”  destroys  the 
perspective  of  the  story.  We  are  listening  to  a 
contemporary,  not  to  an  old  man  giving  us  his  fad- 
ingrecollections  of  a  disreputable  childhood. 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  must  be 
sought  in  something  more  than  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  his  lying,  or  even  the  ingenious  artifices 
by  which  he  contrives  to  corroborate  his  own  nar¬ 
rative.  These,  indeed,  show  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  simulating  truth;  and  he  may  very  prob¬ 
ably  have  attached  undue  importance  to  this  talent 
in  the  infancy  of  novel-writing,  as  in  the  infancy  of 
punting  it  was  held  for  the  greatest  of  triumphs 
when  birds  came  and  pecked  at  the  grapes  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  That  this  power  rested  upon  something  more 
than  a  bit  of  literary  trickery,  may  be  inferred  from 
De  Foe’s  fate  in  another  department  of  authorship. 
Of  his  remarkable  political  writings,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  speak,  although  it  might  be  interesting  to 
trace  in  them  some  of  the  same  qualities,  especially 
the  strong  vernacular  style,  running  at  times  into 
diffuseness  and  over-asseveration,  which  is  so  con¬ 
spicuous  in  his  novels.  It  seems,  hewever,  to  lie  a 
more  special  indication  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  talent, 
that  he  twice  got  into  trouble  for  a  device  exactly 
analogous  to  that  wbich  he  afterwards  practi^d  in 
fiction.  On  both  occasions  he  was  punished  for 
assuming  a  character  for  purposes  of  mystification. 
In  the  latest  instance,  it  is  seen,  the  pamphlet  called 
“  AVhat  if  the  Pretender  Comes  ?  ”  was  written  in 
such  obvious  irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  must  have  been  wilful.  The  other,  and  bet¬ 
ter  known  performance,  “  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,”  seems  really  to  have  imposed  upon 
his  readers.  The  case  is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright 
should  have  been  prosecuted,  first,  for  having  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Puscy,  and 
secondly,  for  having  assumed  that  of  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Derby ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  had, 
in  the  first  case  at  least,  put  on  the  mask  so  success¬ 
fully  that  the  genuine  High  Churchmen  were  fairly 
taken  in,  and  were  only  roused  from  their  delusion 
by  discovering  the  fearful  scrape  into  which  .their 
false  guide  had  led  them.  It  is  difficult  in  these 
days  of  toleration  to  imagine  that  any  one  citn  have 
taken  the  violent  suggestions  of  “  The  Shortest 
Way,”  as  put  forward  seriously.  To  those  who 
might  say  that  persecuting  the  Dissenters  was  cruel, 
says  De  Foe,  “  I  answer,  ’tis  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake 
or  a  toad  in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  na¬ 
ture  makes  it  a  charity  to  our  neighbors  to  destroy 


those  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  injury  received 
but  for  prevention . Serpents,  toads,  and  vi¬ 

pers,  &c.  are  noxious  to  the  b^y,  and  poison  the 
sensitive  life :  these  poison  the  soul,  corrupt  oor 
posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy  the  vital  of 
our  happiness,  our  future  felicity,  and  contaminate 
the  whole  mass.”  And  he  concludes,  “  Alas,  the  ■ 
Church  of  England  !  What  with  jxipery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  ' 
been  crucified  between  two  thieves !  Now  let  us  ' 
crnclfy  the  thieves  !  I.,ot  her  foundations  be  cstab-  ' 
fished  upon  the  destruction  of  her  enemies :  the  I 
doors  of  mercy  being  always  open  to  the  i-etuming  I 
part  of  the  deluded  people ;  let  the  obstinate  be  ! 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  !  ”  It  gives  a  pleasant  im¬ 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  to  remember  that 
this  could  be  taken  for  a  genuine  utterance  of  or 
thodoxy :  that  De  Foe  wa.s  imprisoned  and  pilloried 
and  had  to  write  a  serious  protestation  that  it  was 
only  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose  the  non-  | 
juritig  party  by  putting  their  secret  wishes  into 
plain  linglish.  “  ’Tis  hanl,”  he  says,  “  that  this 
should  not  be  perceived  by  all  the  town  ;  that  not 
one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissent-  ! 
er.”  It  certainly  was  very  hard ;  but  a  perusal  of  ; 
the  whole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a  degree  more  ' 
intelligible.  De  Foe’s  irony  is  not  so  keen  or  viva¬ 
cious  as  the  irony  of  Swift :  “  The  Shortest  Way  j 
with  the  Dissenters”  does  not  sparkle  with  such  i 
brilliant  hits  as,  for  example,  the  aigument  against  ! 
abolishing  Christianity ;  as,  indeed;  the  irony  is  al¬ 
together  less  delicate  and  ingenious ;  nor  does  it  . 
run  into  such  extravagance  of  bitter  humor  as  the 
proposal  for  converting  Irish  babies  into  food.  ' 
Compared  with  such  masterpieces  of  art,  there  is 
a  certain  coarseness  of  texture  about  De  Foe’s 
work ;  he  wields  a  heavier  and  clumsier  weapon,  | 
approaching  more  nearly  to  the  bludgeon  than  the  i 
rapier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  inten-  i 
tion  is  better  concealed.  “  The  Shortest  Way  ”  ‘ 
begins  with  a  comparative  gravity  to  throw  us  off 
our  guard  ;  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a 
little  of  the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonist'), 
and  repeats  with  all  imaginable  seriousness  the  very 
taunts  which  a  High  Church  bigot  would  in  fact 
have  used ;  it  was  not  a  sound  defence  of  pcrsecu-  ^ 
tion  to  say  that  the  Dissenters  had  been  cruel  when 
they  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  were  merely  retaliation  for  in¬ 
juries  suffered  under  Cromwell  and  from  Scotch 
Presbyterians ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  topics  upon 
which  a  hot-headed  persecutor  would  naturally 
dwell,  though  De  Foe  gives  him  rather  more  forci¬ 
ble  language  than  he  would  be  likely  to  possess.  It 
is  only  towards  the  end  that  the  ironical  purpose 
crops  out  in,  as  we  should  have  thought,  an  unmis¬ 
takable  manner.  The  difficulty  in  using  your  op¬ 
ponents’  argument  so  as  to  exhibit  their  absurdity 
IS,  that  most  people  are  too  fhipaticnt  to  bring  out 
the  ludicrous  side.  The  caricature  is  too  palpable, 
and  invites  ridicule  too  ostentatiously.  An  impa¬ 
tient  man  soon  frets  under  the  mask  and  betrays 
his  real  strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of  De  Foe’s  , 
intellect  which  we  hope  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  trace  : 
in  his  fictions.  He  was  one  of  those  men  in  whom 
the  emotions,  so  to  speak,  lie  rather  far  from  the^ 
understanding.  Amongst  the  political  writers  of 
that  age  he  was,  on  the  whole,  distinguished  for 
good  temper  and  an  absence  of  violence.  He  re-  i 
minds  us  in  this,  as  in  certain  other  aspects,  of  Mr.  ! 
Cobden :  for  example,  in  his  free-trade  tendencies,  ^ 
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hu  dislike  to  unnecessary  war,  and  to  the  cant  of 
unreasoning  patriotism.  Although  a  party  man,  he 
was  by  no  means  a  man  to  swallow  the  whole  party 
platform.  He  walked  on  his  own  legs,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  be  called  a  deserter  by  more  thorough- 
l^ng  partisans.  The  principles  which  he  most 
ardentlf  supported  were  those  of  religious  toleration 
and  hatred  to  every  form  of  arbitrary  power.  Now 
the  intellectual  groundwork  upon  which  such  a 
character  is  formed  has  certain  conspicuous  merits, 
along  with  certain  undeniable  weaknesses.  Amongst 
the  first  may  be  reckoned  that  strong  grasp  of  facts, 
—  which  was  developed  to  an  almost  disproportion¬ 
ate  degree  in  De  Foe,  —  a  resolution  to  see  things 
as  they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  contracted 
from  strong  party  sentiment,  lie  was  one  of  those 
men  of  vigorous  common-sense  who  like  to  have 
everything  down  plainly  and  distinctly  in  good  un¬ 
mistakable  black  and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious 
appetite  for  facts  and  figures.  He  was,  therefore, 
aw  —  within  the  limits  of  his  vision  —  to  see  things 
from  both  sides,  and  to  take  his  adversaries’  opinions 
as  calmly  as  his  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as  they  dealt 
with  the  class  of  considerations  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  deal ;  for,  indeed,  there  are  certain 
regions  of  discussion  to  which  we  cannot  be  borne 
un  the  wings  of  statistics,  or  even  of  common-sense. 
.Vod  this,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  etiually 
unmistakable.  The  mattcr-offact  man  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  one  who  suffers  from  color-blindness.  Per- 
bps  he  may  have  a  power  of  penetrating,  and  even 
microscopic  vision;  but  he  sees  everything  in  his 
favorite  black  and  white  or  gray,  and  loses  all  the 
delights  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  deceptive, 
cdoring.  The  poet  wishes  for  the  power  of  seeing 
oaraelves  as  others  see  us.  We  would  rather  wish 
for  the  occasional  power  of  seeing  the  world  as 
others  see  it,  —  for  the  liberty  to  take  a  glance 
through  the  mental  camera  of  some  of  our  great 
writers.  One  man  sees  everything  in  the  forcible 
light  and  shade  of  Rembrandt :  a  few  heroes  stand 
out  conspicuously  as  a  focus  of  brilliancy,  from  a 
background  of  imperfectly  defined  shadows,  cluster¬ 
ing  round  the  centres  in  strange  but  picturesciue 
confusion.  To  another,  every  figure  is  full  of  interest, 
with  singular  contrasts  and  sharply  defined  features ; 
the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  want  of 
perspective  and  the  perpetual  sparkle  and  glitter; 
vet  when  we  fix  our  attention  upon  any  special  part. 
It  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity  and  vitality. 
To  a  third,  again,  the  individual  figures  become 
dimmer,  but  he  sees  a  slow  and  majestic  procession 
of  shapes  imperceptibly  developing  into  some  harmo¬ 
nious  whole.  Men  profess  to  reach  their  philosoph¬ 
ical  conclusions  by  some  process  off  logic ;  but  the 
imagination  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  the  raw 
material  upon  which  the  logic  is  employed,  and, 
unconsciously  to  its  owners,  determines,  for  the  most 
part,  the  shape  into  which  their  theories  will  be 
moulded.  Now  De  Foe  was  above  the  ordinary 
standard,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not,  like  moat  of  us, 
*ce  things  merely  as  a  blurred  and  ine.xtricable 
chaos ;  but  he  was  below  the  great  writers  to  whom 
we  have  alluded  in  the  comparative  coldness  and 
drj-n  recision  of  his  mental  vision.  To  him  the 
world  was  a  vast  picture,  from  which  all  confusion 
was  banished ;  everything  was  definite,  clear,  and 
precise  as  in  a  photograph ;  as  in  a  photogragh,  too, 
cveiything  could  be  accurately  measured,  and  the 
result  stated  in  figures ;  by  the  same  parallel,  there 
wu  a  want  of  perspective,  so  far  as  the  most  distant 
objects  were  as  precisely  given  as  the  nearest ;  and 


ye^,  further,  there  was  the  same  absence  of  the  col¬ 
oring  which  is  caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and 
heat,  and  in  mental  pictures  by  the  fire  of  imagin¬ 
ative  passion.  The  result  is  a  product  which  is  to 
Fielding  or  Scott  what  a  portrait  by  a  first-rate 
photographer  is  to  one  by  Vandyke  or  Reynolds, 
though,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  qualifications  which 
go  to  make  a  De  Foe  are  as  rare  as  those  which 
form  the  more  elevated  artist. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  one  curi¬ 
ous  proof  of  the  want  of  the  passionate  element  in 
Dc  Foe’s  novels  is  the  singular  calmness  with  which 
he  describes  his  villains.  lie  always  looks  at  the 
matter  in  a  purely  business-like  point  of  view.  It 
is  very  wrong  to  steal,  or  break  any  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  :  partly  because  the  chances  are  that  it 
won’t  pay,  and  partly  also  because  the  Devil  —  of 
whose  position  in  Foe’s  imagination  we  shall 
presently  have  to  speak  —  will  doubtless  get  hold  of 
you  in  time.  But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  is  extremely 
like  a  virtuous  person,  only  that,  so  to  speak,  he  has 
unluckily  backed  the  losing  side.  Thus,  for  exam- 

fle.  Colonel  Jack  is  a  thief  from  his  youth  up ;  Moll 
'landers  is  a  thief  and  worse;  Ko.xana  is  a  highly 
immoi^gl  lady,  and  is  under  some  suspicion  of  a  most 
detestable  murder ;  and  Captain  Singleton  is  a  pi¬ 
rate  of  the  genuine  buccaneering  school.  Yet  we 
should  really  doubt,  but  for  their  own  confessions, 
whether  they  have  villany  enough  amongst  them  to 
furnish  an  average  pickpocket.  Roxana  occasion¬ 
ally  talks  about  a  hell  within,  and  even  has  unpleas¬ 
ant  dreams  concerning  “apparitions  of  devils  and 
monsters,  of  falling  into  gulfi,  and  from  off  high 
and  steep  precipices.”  She  has,  we  may  add,  ex¬ 
cellent  reasons  lor  her  discomfort.  Still,  in  spite  of 
a  very  erroneous  course  of  practice,  her  morm  tone 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  .She  discourses  about  the 
importance  of  keeping  to  the  paths  of  virtue  with 
the  most  exemplary  punctuality,  though  she  does 
not  find  them  convenient  lor  her  own  personal  use.  ■ 
Colonel  Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the  streets,  —  as  it 
is  fashionable  to  c^l  them  nowadays,  —  sleeping  in 
the  ashes  of  a  glasshouse  by  night,  and  consorting 
with  thieves  by  day.  Still,  the  e.xemplary  nature  of 
his  sentiments  would  go  far  to  establish  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  rather  hcterodo.x  theory  of  the  innate 
goodness  of  man.  He  talks  like  a  book  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  He  once  foigets  himself  so  far  as 
to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on  the  highway  in¬ 
stead  of  picxing  rich  men’s  pockets;  but  his  con¬ 
science  pricks  him  so  much  that  he  cannot  rest  till 
he  has  restored  the  money.  Captain  Singleton  is  a 
still  more  striking  case :  he  is  a  pirate  by  trade,  but 
with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  British 
merchant  in  liis  habits  of  thought  He  ultimately 
retiVes  from  a  business  in  which  the  risks  are’too 
great  for  his  taste,  marries,  and  settles  down  quietly 
on  his  savings.  There  is  a  certain  Quaker  who 
joins  his  ship,  really  as  a  volunteer,  but  under  a 
show  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible 
inconveniences  of  a  capture.  The  Quaker  always 
advises  him  in  his  difficulties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  responsibility.  When  they  are  in  action  with 
a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  for  c.xample,  the  Quaker 
sees  a  chance  of  boarding,  and  coming  up  to  Single- 
ton,  says  very  cahiily,  “  Friend,  what  dost  thou 
mean  ?  why  dost  thou  not  visit  thy  neighbor  in  the 
ship,  the  iloor  being  open  for  thee?”  This  inge¬ 
nious  gentleman  always  preserves  as  much  humanity 
as  is  compatible  with  his  peculiar  position,  wd  even 
prevents  certain  negroes  being  tortured  into  con¬ 
fession,  on  the  nnanatrerable  ground,  that  as  neither 
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party  understands  a  word  of  the  other’s  language, 
the  confession  will  not  be  to  much  purpose.  “  It  is 
no  compliment  to  my  moderation,”  says  Singleton, 
“  to  say,  I  was  convinced  by  those  reasons ;  and  yet 
we  had  all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second  lieutenant 
from  murdering  some  of  them  to  make  them  tell.” 

Now  this  humane  mrate  takes  up  pretty  much 
the  position  which  De  Foe’s  villains  generally  occu¬ 
py  m  good  earnest.  They  do  very  objectionable 
things ;  but  they  always  speak  like  steady,  respecta¬ 
ble  Englishmen,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
make  a  villain  tell  his  own  story  naturally;  in  a 
way,  that  is,  so  as  to  show  at  once  the  badness  of 
the  motive  and  the  excuse  by  which  the  actor  rec¬ 
onciles -it  t^  Ills  own  mind.  By  far  the  finest  exam¬ 
ple  we  can  recollect,  is  in  that  wonderful  novel 
“  Barry  Lyndon,”  which,  in  ite  extraordinary  direct¬ 
ness  and  txiwer  of  realization,  very  much  reminds 
us  of  De  Foe’s  writing.  In  dramatic  force,  however, 
it  is  infinitely  superior.  Thackeray  enables  us  to 
realize  the  singular  moral  confusion  of  his  odious 
hero.  De  Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capacity 
V>f  appreciating  a  character  different  from  his  own. 
His  actors  are  merely  so  many  repetitions  of  himself 
placed  under  different  circumstances,  and  commit¬ 
ting  crimes  in  the  way  of  business  as  De  Foe  might 
himself  have  carried  out  a  commercial  transaction. 

rom  the  outside  they  are  perfect ;  they  are  evi- 1 
dently  copied  from  the  life ;  and  Captain  Singleton 
is  himself  a  repetition  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Kidd,  who  indeed  Is  mentioned  in  the  novel.  But 
of  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  pi¬ 
rate,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  produces  upon  his 
morals,  De  Foe  has  either  no  notion,  or  is,  at  least, 
totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a  representation.  All 
I  which  goes  by  the  name  psychological  analysis  in 
modern  fiction  is  totally  alien  to  his  art.  He  could, 
as  we  have  said,  show  such  dramatic  power  as  may 
be  implied  in  transporting  himself  to  a  different 
position,  and  looking  at  matters  even  from  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  point  of  view ;  but  of  the  further  power  of 
a|^>reciating  his  adversary’s  character,  he  shows  not 
the  slightest  trace. 

In  short,  to  use  another  of  the  technical  terms  of 
modern  criticism,  his  stories  are  entirely  objective. 
He  looks  at  his  actors  from  the  outside,  and  gives  us 
with  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  details  of  their 
lives  ;«but  he  never  seems  to  remember  that  within 
the  mechanism  whose  working  he  describes  there  is 
a  soul  very  different  from  that  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Rather,  he  seems  to  see  in  mankind  nothing  but  so 
many  million  Daniel  De  Foes,  in  all  sorts  of  pos¬ 
tures,  and  thrown  into  every  variety  of  difficulty, 
but  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  composed  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  which  he  buttons  into  his  own  coat; 
there  is  variety  of  form,  but  no  coloring,  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  life.  We  may  ask  again,  therefore,  what  is 
the  peculiar  source  of  De  Foe’s  power?  He  has 
little  or  no  dramatic  power,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  which  implies  sympathy  with  many  char¬ 
acters  and  varying  tones  of  mind.  If  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  “  Henry  IV.,”  Fiilstaff,  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince 
Hal  would  all  have  been  as  like  each  other  as  are 
generally  the  first  or  second  murderer.  Nor  is  the 
mere  fact  that  he  tells  a  story  with  a  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  of  veracity  sufficient;  for,  as  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  have  sufficiently  shown  In  the  little 
anecdote  which  we  venture<l  to  extemporize,  a  story 
may  be  truth-like  and  yet  deadly  dull.  Indeed,  no 
candid  critic  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  De  Foe’s  narratives  ;  for  example,  the 
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latter  part  of  “  Colonel  Jack,”  where  the  details  of 
management  of  a  plantation  in  Virginia  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  uninteresting,  in  spite  of  minute  financial 
details  about  figures.  One  device,  which  he  ocesr 
sionally  employs  with  great  force,  suggests  an  occa¬ 
sional  source  of  interest.  It  is  generally  reckoned 
as  one  of  his  most  skilful  tricks  that  in  telling  a 
story  he  cunningly  leaves  a  few  stray  ends,  which 
are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well-known  inci¬ 
dent  of  Xury,  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  This  con¬ 
trivance  undoubtedly  gives  an  appearance  of  authen¬ 
ticity,  by  increasing  the  resemblance  to  real  narra¬ 
tives  ;  it  is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roughening  a  j 
stone  after  it  has  been  fixed  into  a  building  to  ^ve 
it  the  appearance  of  being  fresh  from  the  quarry, 
De  Foe,  however,  frequently  extracts  a  more  valua¬ 
ble  piece  of  service  from  these  loose  ends;  they 
enable  him  to  employ  the  element  of  mystery,  m 
which  he  is  otherwise  too  deficient  Perhaps  the 
most  forcible  situation  in  De  Foe  is  that  which 
occurs  at  the  original  conclusion  of  “  Ro.xans,”  and 
which  was  subsequently  damaged  by  an  inferior 
addition,  apparently  by  another  hand.  Roxana, 
after  a  life  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  married  to  a 
substantial  merchant  She  has  saved,  from  the 
wages  of  sin,  the  convenient  sum  of  £  2,056  a  year, 
secured  upon  e.xcellent  mortgages.  Her  husband 
has  £  1 7,000  in  cash,  after  deducting  a  “  black  article  i 
of  8,000  pistoles,”  due  on  account  of  a  certain  law¬ 
suit  in  Paris,  and  £  1,320  a  year  in  rent.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  about  these  definite  sums  which  we  | 
seldom  receive  from  the  vague  assertions  of  modem  | 
novelists.  Unluckily,  a  girl  turns  at  this  moment  ; 
who  shows  great  curiosity  about  Roxana’s  history,  j 
It  soon  becomes  evident  that  she  is.  In  fact,  Roxana’i  > 
daughter  by  a  former  and  long  since  di-scrted  hus-  ^ 
band ;  but  she  cannot  be  acknowledged  without  a 
revelation  of  her  mother’s  subsequently  most  disrepu¬ 
table  conduct.  Now  Roxana  has  a  devoted  maid, 
who  threatens  to  get  rid,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  of 
this  importunate  daughter.  Once  she  fails  in  her 
design,  but  confesses  to  her  mbtress  that,  If  neces¬ 
sary,  she  will  commit  the  murder.  Roxana  profess¬ 
es  to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  yet  has  a  desire  to  bs 
relieved  at  almost  any  price  from  her  tormentor. 
The  maid  thereupon  disappears  again ;  soon  aile^ 
wards  the  daughter  disappears  too ;  and  Roxana  Is 
left  In  terrible  doubt,  tormented  by  the  opposing  anx¬ 
ieties  that  her  maid  may  have  munlered  her  daughter, 
or  that  her  daughter  may  have  escaped  and  revealed 
the  mother’s  true  character.  Here  is  a  telling  situa¬ 
tion  for  a  sensation  novelist;  and  the  minuteness 
with  which  the  story  is  worked  out,  whilst  we  are 
kept  in  suspense,  deserves  far  more  pral.se  than  most 
sensation  novelists  can  claim  ;  to  say  notliing  of  the 
increased  effect  due  to  apparent  veracity,  in  which 
certainly  few  sensation  novelists  can  even  venture 
a  distant  competition.  The  end  of  the  story  differs 
still  more  widely  from  modern  art.  Roxana  has  to 
go  abroad  with  her  husband,  still  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
Her  maid  after  a  time  joins  her,  but  gives  no  inti¬ 
mation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  daughter;  and  the  story 
concludes  by  a  simple  statement  that  Roxana  after¬ 
wards  fell  into  well-deserved  misery.  There  is 
something  more  Impressive,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
about  the  mystery  in  which  the  crime  is  left,  than  in 
the  most  effective  solution  that  could  have  been 
contrived  ;  and  we  devoutly  hold  that  the  ’addition, 
in  which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a  misera¬ 
ble  forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  employment  of  judicious  silence,  is  an  incident 
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in  “Captain  Singleton.”  The  Quaker  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  meets  with  a  Japanese  priest  who  speaks 
s  few  words  of  English,  and  explains  that  he  has 
learnt  it  from  thirteen  Englishmen,  the  only  rem¬ 
nant  of  thirty-two  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan.  To  confirm  his  story,  he  pioduces 
a  bit*of  paper  on  which  is  written,  in  plain  English 
words, —  “  VVe  came  from  Greenland  and  from  the 
North  Pole.”  Here  are  claimants  for  the  discovery 
of  a  Northwest  Pa.ssage,  and  anticipators  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherard  Osborn,  of  whom  we  would  gladly 
hear  more.  Unluckily,  when  Captain  Singleton 
comes  to  the  place  where  his  Quaker  had  met  the 
priest,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  had  depart¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  an  incjuiry  and  perhaps 
“may  have  disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  discoveries  that  ever  was  made  or  will 
apin  be  made,  in  the  world,  for  the  good  of  man- 
hnd  in  general ;  but  so  much  for  that.” 

In  these  two  fragments,  which  illustrate  a  very 
common  device  of  De  Foe’s,  we  come  across  two 
elements  of  positive  power  over  our  imagin.ations. 
first,  we  have  the  obvious  power  excited  b^  an 
apparent  truthfulness,  when  the  story  is  intrinsically 
a  good  one.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  presently. 
Secondly,  we  have  a  specimen  of  De  Foe’s  peculiar 
use  of  the  mysterious.  And  this  deserves  a  some¬ 
what  fuller  examination.  AVe  might,  in  one  -  sense, 
count  it  as  a  fault  in  De  Foe’s  method  that  he  is 
generally  too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us  in 
broad  daylight ;  there  is  too  little  of  the  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  inhabit  the  twilight  of  the 
mind ;  of  those  dim  half-seen  forms  which  exercise 
the  strongest  intluence  upon  the  imagination,  and 
are  the  mo-^t  tempting  subjects  for  the  poet’s  art. 
De  Foe,  in  truth,  was  little  enough  of  a  poet 
Sometimes  by  mere  force  of  terse  idiomatic  language 
he  rises  into  real  poetry,  as  it  was  understood  in  the 
days  when  Pope  and  Dryden  were  our  lawgivers. 
It  is  often  really  vigorous,  'rhe  well-known  verses, — 
“  Wherever  Ood  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there,*’  — 

which  begin  the  “  'Fme-Born  Englishman,”  or  the 
really  fine  lines  which  occur  in  the  “  Hymn  to  the 
Kllory,”  that  ‘‘  Hieroglj’phic  State  machine,  con¬ 
trived  to  punish  fancy  in,”  and  ending, — 

“  Tell  them  that  placed  him  here, 

They  're  scandals  to  the  times, 

.\re  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt. 

And  can't  commit  hit  crimes,”  — 

may  stand  for  specimens  of  his  best  manner.  Fre¬ 
quently  he  degenerates'  into  the  merest  doggerel, 
c.g.— 

“No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense. 

As  to  debate  the  liitht  of  self-defence, 

A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

tViih  nature  liom,  aud  does  like  nature  bind; 

T\Ti»te<l  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too. 

As  iKltbcr  one  nor  t'other  can  undo,”  — 

which  is  scarcely  a  happy  specimen  of  the  difficult 
art  of  reasoning  in  verse.  His  verse  is  at  best  vig¬ 
orous  epigr.ammatic  wnriting,  such  as  would  now  be 
converted  into  leadii^  articles,  twisted  with  more 
or  less  violence  into  rhyme.  And  yet  there  is  a 
poetical  side  to  his  mind,  or  at  least  a  susceptibility 
to  poetical  impressions  of  a  certain  onler.  And  as 
a  novelist  is  on  the  border-line  between  poetry  and 
prose,  and  novels  should  be  as  it  were  prose  satu¬ 
rated  with  poetry,  we  may  expect  to  come  in  this 
direction  upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe’s  power.  Al¬ 
though,  as  we  have  said,  De  Foe  for  the  most  part 
deals  with  good  tangible  subjects  which  he  can 
weigh  and  measure  and  reduce  to  moidores  and  pis¬ 
toles,  the  mysterious  has  a  very  strong  though  pecu¬ 


liar  attraction  for  him.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualities  are  connected. 
He  wa.s  urged  by  a  restless  curiosity  to  get  away 
from  this  commonplace  world,  and  reduce  the  un¬ 
known  regions  beyond  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
centre  of  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even 
more  distinctly  the  world  of  spirits,  had  wonderful 
charms  for  him.  Nothing  -would  have  given  him 
gre.ater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  fallen  angels  and  the  date  of  their  calamity. 
In  the  “History  of  the  Devil”  he  touches,  with  a 
singular  kind  of  humorous  gravity,  upon  several  of 
these  (juestions,  and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  lim¬ 
ited  information.  “  Several  things,”  he  says,  “  have 
been  suggested  to  set  us  a-caleulating  the  nnmber 
of  this  frightful  throng  of  devils  who,  with  Satan 
the  master^evil,  was  thus  cast  out  of  heaven.”  He 
declines  the  task,  though  he  quotes  with  a  certmn 
pleasure  the  result  obtained  by  a  grave  calculator, 
who  found  that. in  the  first  line  of  Satan’s  army 
there  were  a  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand 
million  devils,  and  more  in  the  other  two.  He 
gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical  measure  of  the  decline 
of  the  Devil’s  power  by  pointing  out  that  “  he  who 
was  once  equal  to  the  angel  who  killed  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  one  night,  is  not  able  now,  without  a 
new  commission,  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  Job.” 
He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the  proceedings  of 

the  first  parliament  (p - 1  as  be  delicately  puts  it) 

of  devils ;  he  regrets  that  as  he  was  not  personally 
present  in  that  “  black  divan  ”  —  at  least,  not  that 
lie  can  remember,  for  who  can  account  for  his  pre- 
e.xistent  state?  —  he  cannot  say  what  happened; 
but  he  adds,  “  If  I  had  as  much  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Devil  as  would  admit  it,  and  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  answer  he  would 
give  me,  the  first  question  would  be,  what  measures 
they  (the  devils)  resolved  on  at  their  first  assem¬ 
bly  ?  ”  and  the  second,  how  they  employed  the  time 
between  their  fall  and  the  creation  of  the  man  V 
Here  we  see  the  instinct  of  the  politician ;  and  we 
may  add  that  De  Foe  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
Milton’s  statements  upon  this  point,  though  admiring 
his  genius ;  and  goes  so  far  as  to  write  certain  verses 
intended  as  a  correction  of,  or  interpolation  into, 
“  Paradise  Lost.” 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  comparing  Milton’s  Satan  with 
Dante’s,  somewhere  remarks  that  the  vagueness  of 
Milton,  as  compared  with  the  accurate  measure¬ 
ments  given  by  Dante,  is  so  far  a  proof  of  less  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  imaginative  faculty.  It  is  eq^ier  to  leave 
the  Devil’s  stature  uncertain,  than  to  say  that  he 
was  eighteen  feet  high.  Without  disputing  the  prop¬ 
osition  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  we  fancy  that  he  would 
scarcely  take  De  Foe’s  poetry  .vi  an  improvement  in 
dignity  upon  Milton’s.  We  may,  pcrha{»,  guess  at  its 
merits  from  this  fragment  of  a  speech  in  prose,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Adam  by  Eve.'  “  What  ails  the  sot  ?  ” 
says  the  new  termagant.  “AVhat  are  you  af^id 
of?  ....  Take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat ....  Take  it,  I 
say,  or  I  will  go  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  you 
shall  never  eat  any  of  it  at  all ;  and  you  shall  still 
be  a  fool,  and  be  governed  by  your  wife  forever.” 
This,  and  much  more  gross  buffoonery  of  the  same 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommend  certain 
sound  moral  aphorisms  to  the  vulgar;  but  the  co<d 
arithmetical  method  by  which  De  Foe  investigates 
the  history  of  the  Devil,  his  an.xiety  to  pick  up  gos¬ 
sip  about  him,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  him 
as  a  very  acute  and  unscrupulous  politician — though 
impartially  vindicating  him  from  some  of  Mr.  Mil- 
tonV  Aspersions  —  is  exquisitely  characteristic. 


If  we  may  measnre  the  imaginative  power  of  great 
poets  by  the  relative  merits  of  their  conceptions  of 
Satan,  we  might  find  a  humbler  gauge  for  inferior 
capacities  in  tiie  power  of  summoning  awe-inspiring 
ghosts.  The  difficulty  of  the  feat  is  extreme.  Your 
ghost,  as  Bottom  would  have  said,  is  a  very  fearful 
wild-fowl  to  bring  upon  the  stage,  lie  must  be 
handled  delicately,  or  he  is  spoilt.  Amongst  living 
novelists  of  eminence.  Lord  Lytton  Is,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  the  only  one  who  has  boldly  dealt  with 
the  supernatural.  Scott  performs  the  feat  with  ad¬ 
mirable  delicacy.  The  app.arition  of  the  old  woman 
in  the  “  Bride  of  Lainmermoor,”  and  the  terrible 
spectre  of  the  “Bo<lach  Glas,”  which  appears  to 
Fergus  MTvor  in  “  Waverley,”  are  most  effective 
ghosts.  They  are  so  skilfully  introduced  as  not  to 
shock  our  belief,  and  yet  they  are  more  awful  beings 
than  the  most  tenable  creations  of  the  raw  head 
and  bloody  bones  school  of  fiction. 

Amongst  this  school  we  fear  that  De  Foe  must, 
on  the  whole,  be  reckoned.  We  have  already  m.ade 
acquaintance  with  SIi-s.  Yeal,  who,  in  her  ghostly 
condition,  talks  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters  with 
a  gossip  over  a  cup  of  tea ;  who,  indeed,  so  far  for¬ 
gets  her  ghostly  condition  as  to  a.sk  fgr  a  cup  of  the 
said  tea,  and  only  evades  the  consequences  of  her 
blunder  by  one  of  those  rather  awkward  excuses 
which  we  all  sometimes  practise  in  society;  and 
who,  in  short,  is  the  least  ethereal  spirit  that  was 
ever  met  with  outside  a  table.  De -Foe’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  love  for  supernatural  stories  of  the  gossiping 
variety  found  vent  in  “  A  History  of  Apparitions,” 
and  his  “  System  of  Magic.”  The  position  which 
he  takes  up  is  a  kind  of  modified  rationalism.  He 
believes  that  there  are  genuine  app.-irltlons  which 
personate  our  dead  friends,  and  give  us  excellent 
pieces  of  advice  on  occasion  ;  but  he  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  spirits  can  appear  themselves,  on  ac¬ 
count  “  of  the  many  strange  Inconveniences  and  ill 
consequences  which  would  happen  If  the  souls  of 
men  and  women,  unembodied  and  departed,  were 
at  liberty  to  visit  the  earth.”  De  Foe  is  evidently 
as  familiar  with  the  habits  of  spirits  generally  as  of 
the  Devil.  In  that  case,  for  e.xample,  the  feuds  of 
families  would  never  die,  for  the  injured  person 
would  be  always  coming  back  to  right  himself  lie 
proceeds  upon  this  principle  to  account  for  many 
apparitions,  as,  for  example,  one  which  appeared  in 
the  likeness  of  a  certain  J.  O.  of  the  period,  and 
strongly  rccommende<l  his  widow  to  reduce  her  ex¬ 
penses.  Ho  v/on’t  believe  that  the  Virgin  .appeared 
to  St.  Francis,  liecause  all  stories  of  that  kind  are 
mere  Impostures  of  the  priests  ;  but  he  thinks  it  very 
likely  that  he  was  haunted  by  the  Devil,  who  may 
have  sometimes  taken  the  Virgin’s  shape.  In  the 
“  History  of  Witchcraft,”  De  Foe  tells  us  how,  as 
he  was  once  riding  in  the  country,  he  met  a  man  on 
the  way  to  inquire  of  a  certain  wizard.  De  Foe, 
according  to  his  account,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
intended  as  authentic,  waited  the  whole  df  the  next 
day  at  a  pdblic-house  in  a  country-town,  in  order  to 
hear  the  result  of  the  inquiry ;  and  had  long  conver¬ 
sations  reported  in  his  usual  style,  with  infinite 
“says  he’s”  and  “says  I’s,”  in  which  he  tried  to 
prove  that  the  wizard  was  an  Inipostor.  This  lets 
us  into  the  secret  of  many  of  De  Foe’s  apparitions. 
They  are  the  ghosts  that  frighten  villagers  as  they 
cross  commons  late  at  night,  or  that  rattle  chains 
and  display  lights  in  haunted  houses.  Sometimes 
they  have  vexed  knavish  attorneys  by  discovering 
long-hidden  deeds.  Sometimes  they  have  enticed 
highwaymen  into  dark  comers  of  woods,  and  there 


the  wretched  highwayman  finds  In  their  bags  (for 
ghosts  of  this  breed  have  good  substantial  luggage) 
nothing  but  a  halter  and  a  bit  of  silver  (value  ;e.x- 
actly  to  pay  the  hangman.  When  they  tom 

to  the  owner,  he  has  vanished.  Occasionally,  they 
are  the  legends  told  by  some  passing  traveller  from 
distant  lands,  —  probably,  genuine  superstitioas  in 
their  origin,  but  amplified  by  tradition  into  marvel¬ 
lous  exactitude  of  detail,  and  garnished  with  long 
gossiping  conversations.  Such  a  ghost,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  our  favorite,  is  the  mysterious  Owke 
Mouraskl.  This  being,  whether  devil  or  good  spirit 
no  man  knows,  accompanied  a  traveller  for  four 
years  through  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  across  Nor¬ 
way,  Turkey,  and  various  other  countries.  On  the 
march,  he  was  always  seen  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the 
party,  keeping  parallel  with  them,  in  glorious  indif¬ 
ference  to  roads.  He  crossed  rivers  without  bridges, 
and  the  sea  without  ships.  Everywhere,  in  the 
wild  countries,  he  .was  known  by  nAme  and  dread¬ 
ed  ;  for,  if  he  entered  a  house,  some  one  would  die 
there  within  the  year.  Yet,  he  was  good  to  the 
traveller,  going  so  far,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as 
to  lend  him  a  horse,  and  frequently  treating  him  to 
good  advice,  'rowards  the  end  of  the  journey, 
Owke  Mouraski  Informed  his  cornn.-inlon  that  he 
was  “the  inhabitant  of  an  invisible  region,”  and 
afterwards  became  very  familiar  with  him,  —  the 
traveller,  indeed,  would  never  believe  that  his  friend 
was  a  devil,  a  scepticism  of  which  De  Foe  doubtful¬ 
ly  approves.  The  story,  however,  must  Jbe  true, 
because,  as  De  Foe  says,  he  saw  it  In  manuscript 
many  years  ago ;  and  certainly  Owke  is  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  order  to  most  of  the  pot-house  ghosts. 

De  Foe,  doubtless,  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
legends  of  this  kind,  talked  about  them  with  infinite 
zest  in  Innumerable  gossips,  and  probably  smoked 
pipes  and  consumed  ale  in  abundance  during  the 
process.  The  ghosts  are  the  substantial  creations 
of  the  popular  fancy',  which  no  longer  nourished 
itself  upon  a  genuine  faith  in  a  more  lofty  order  of 
spiritual  beings.  It  Is  superstition  become  gross 
and  vulgar  before  it  disappears  forever.  Kom.'ince 
and  poetry  have  pretty  well  departed  from  them  as 
from  the  witches  of  the  period,  who  are  little  better 
than  those  who  still  linger  in  our  country  villages 
and  fill  corners  of  newspapers  headed,  “  Supersti¬ 
tion  in  the  nineteenth  century.”  In  his  novels,  De 
Foe’s  instinct  for  probability  generally  enables  him 
to  employ  the  marvellous  moderately,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  effectively ;  he  is  specially  given  to  dreanls ; 
they  are  generally  verified  just  enough  to  leave  us 
the  choice  of  credulity  or  scepticism,  and  arc  in  ex¬ 
cellent  keeping  with  the  supposed  narrator.  Rox¬ 
ana  tells  us  how  one  morning  she  suddenly'  sees  her 
lover’s  face  as  though  it  were  a  death’s-head,  and 
his  clothes  covered  with  blood.  In  the  evening  the 
lover  is  murdered.  One  of  Moll  Flanders’s  hus- 
b.ands  hears  her  call  him  at  a  distance  of  many 
miles,  —  a  superstition,  by  the  way,  in  which  Bos¬ 
well,  if  not  Johnson,  fully  believed.  Do  Foe  shows 
his  usual  skill  in  sometimes  making  the  visions  or 
omens  fail  of  a  too  close  fulfilment,  as  in  the  e.xcel- 
lent  dream  where  Robinson  Crusoe  hears  Friday’s 
father  tell  him  of  the  sailor’s  attempt  to  murder  the 
Spaniards :  no  part  of  the  dream,  as  he  says,  is 
specifically  true,  though  it  has  a  general  truth ;  and 
hence  we  may',  at  our  choice,  suppose  it  to  have 
been  supernatural,  or  to  be  merely  a  natural  result 
of  Crusoe’s  anxiety.  This  region  of  the  marvellous, 
however,  only'  affects  De  Foe’s  novels  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  degree.  The  Owke  Mouraski  suggests  an- 
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Other  field  in  which  a  lover  of  the  ini^terious  could 
then  find  room  for  his  imagination.  The  world  still 

Cented  a  boundless  wilderness  of  untravelled 
Mapped  and  explored  territory  was  still  a 
bright  spot  surrounded  by  chaotic  darkness,  instead 
of  the  two  being  in  the  reverse  proportions.  Ge¬ 
ographers  might  fill  up  huge  tracts  by  writing 
“  here  is  much  gold,”  or  putting  “  elephants  instead 
of  towns.”  De  Foe’s  gossiping  acquaintance,  when 
they  were  tired  of  ghosts,  could  tell  of  strange  ad¬ 
ventures  in  wild  seas,  where  merchantmen  followed 
a  narrow  track,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  pirates ; 
or  of  long  journeys  over  endless  steppes  in  the  days 
when  travelling  was  travelling  indeed;  when  dis¬ 
tances  were  reckoned  by  months,  and  men  might 
expect  to  meet  undiscovered  tribes  and  monsters 
unimagined  by  natural  historians.  Doubtless  he 
had  listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafaring  men 
and  merchants  from  the  Gold  Coast  or  the  East. 
“  Captain  Singleton,”  to  omit  “  Kobinson  Crusoe  ” 
for  the  present,  shows  the  form  into  which  these 
stories  moulded  themselves  in  his  mind.  Singleton, 
besides  his  other  exploits,  anticipated  Livingstone 
in  crossing  Africa  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  De 
Foe’s  biographers  rather  unnecessarily  admires  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  his  Imaginary  descriptions 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is 
true  that  Singleton  found  two  great  lakes,  which 
may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with  those  of  recent 
discoverers.  Ilis  other  guesses  are  not  surprising. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  In  which  he  filled  up 
the  unknown  space,  we  may  mention  that  he  covers 
the  desert  “  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a  blackish 
dead  color,”  which  is  not  a  very  impressive  phenom¬ 
enon.  It  is  In  the  matter  of  wild  beasts,  however, 
that  he  comes  out  strongest.  Their  camp  is  in  one 
place  surrounded  by  “  innumerable  numbers  of 
devilish  creatures.”  These  creatures  wei*  as  “  thick 
as  a  drove  of  bullocks  coining  to  a  fair,”  so  that 
they  could  not  fire  without  hitting  some ;  in  fact,  a 
volley  brought  down  three  tigers  and  two  wolves, 
besides  one  creature  “  of  an  ill-gendered  kind,  be¬ 
tween  a  tiger  and  a  leopard.”  Before  long  they 
meet  an  “  ugly,  venomous,  deformed  kind  of  a 
snake  or  serpent,”  which  had  “  a  hellish,  ugly,  de¬ 
formed  look  and  voice  ” ;  indeed,  they  would  have 
recognized  in  it  the  being  who  most  haunted  De 
Foe’s  imaginary  world,  —  the  Devil,  —  except  that 
they  could  not  think  what  business  the  Devil  could 
have  where  there  were  no  people.  The  fauna  of 
this  country,  besides  innumerable  lions,  tigers,  leop¬ 
ards,  and  elephants,  comprised  “  living  creatures  as 
big  as  calves,  but  not  of  that  kind,”  and  creatures 
between  a  buffalo  and  a  deer,  which  resembled 
neither ;  they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow, 
with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  like  a  deer.  The  “  ill- 
gendered”  beast  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  Dc 
F'ce’s  workmanship.  It  shows  his  moderation  un¬ 
der  most  tempting  circumstances.  No  dog-headed 
men,  no  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts,  or  feet  that 
serve  as  umbrellas,  will  suit  him.  He  must  have 
something  new,  and  yet  probable ;  and  he  hits  upon 
a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this  mixture  between  a 
tiger  and  a  leopanl.  Surely  no  one  could  refuse  to 
honor  such  a  moderate  draft  upon  his  imagination. 
In  short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of  regions, 
where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks  closely 
to  the  commonplace,  and  yrill  not  venture  beyond 
the  regions  of  the  easily  conceivable. 

The  final  element  in  which  De  Foe’s  curiosity 
might  find  a  congenial  food  consisted  of  the  stories 
floating  about  contemporary  aflairs.  He  had  talked 


with  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
or  even  in  the  old  German  wars.  He  had  himself 
been  out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part  in  the 
fight  at  Sedgemoor.  Doubtless  that  small  e.xperi- 
ence  of  actual  warfare  gave  additional  vivacity  to 
his  descriptions  of  battles,  and  was  useful  to  him,  as 
Gibbon  declares  that  his  service  with  the  militia 
was  of  some  assistance  in  describing  armies  of  a 
very  difierent  kind.  There  is  a  period  in  history 
which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us.  It  is 
that  which  lies  upon  the  border-land  between  the 
past  and  present;  which  has  gathered  some  ro¬ 
mance  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  yet  is  not  so  far 
off  but  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  actors,  and  can 
distinctly  realize  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  part. 
Such  to  the  present  generation  is  the  era  of  the 
Revolutionary  Wars.  “  Old  men  still  creep  among 
us  ”  who  lived  through  that  period  of  peril  and  ex¬ 
citement,  and  yet  we  are  far  enough  removed  from 
them  to  fancy  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days. 
It  Is  of  this  source  of  interest  that  Scott  availed 
himself  in  “  Waverley  ” ;  or,  “  ’T  is  Sixty  Years 
Since.”  Tha^  date  just  fixes  the  time  after  which 
the  epoifli  must  be  handed  over  to  the  historical 
novelist;  when  few  even  of  the  greatest  novelists 
have  sufficient  Imaginative  fire  to  burn  up  the  anti¬ 
quarian  dust  that  has  accumulated.  When  De 
Foe  wrote  his  novels  the  battles  of  the  great  Civil 
War  and  the  calamities  of  the  Plague  were  passing 
through  this  phase ;  and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his 
most  interesting  books,  the  “  Memoirs  of  a  Cava¬ 
lier  ”  and  the  “  Flistory  of  the  Plague.” 

To  resume,  then :  we  have  now  arrived  at  some 
estimate  of  De  Foe’s  peculiar  power.  He  was  a 
shrewd  and  most  energetic  politician,  of  very  high 
rank  amongst  the  second  order,  though  never  dis¬ 
tinctly  passing  into  the  first  rank.  His  writings 
have  not  the  exalted  merit  which  belongs  to  the 
few  men  who,  from  the  passing  Incidents  of  their 
time,  have  struck  out  truths  of  everlasting  value. 
They  have,  however,  the  very  rare  merit  of  origi¬ 
nality,  and  distinct  grasp  of  principles,  which  ena¬ 
ble  a  man  on  the  whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  bis 
generation,  and  to  see  through  the  fallacies  raised 
by  jiarty  passion.  If  he  was  not  above  the  heads 
of  his  ablest  contempioraries,  he"  held  a  straight 
course  in  spite  of  them,  and  followed  his  own  path 
without  flinching  or  fear.  He  showed  the  distinc¬ 
tive  merits  of  a  stunly,  middle-class  Englishman, 
with  a  keen  perception  of  a  certain  order  —  not 
perhapis  the  highest  oiiler  — of  truths,  but  without 
any  high  intellectual  polish:  in  these  days  some 
people  would  have  called  him  a  Philistine.  When 
he  began  to  -write  his  novels  he  had  fought  a  long 
and  most  honorable  political  warfare ;  he  had  known 
persons  in  every  rank  of  life  from  the  prison  upv 
waro’s,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  long  and  varied  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  and  things.  He  had,  as  we  fancy, 
an  insatiable  curiosity  for  facts  of  all  kinds,  espe¬ 
cially  for  anything  that  bordered  upon  the  odd  and 
the  marvellous.  In  telling  stories,  or  rather  in 
spinning  yarns  —  for  that  is  the  most  appropriate 
term  for  his  style  of  narration  —  he  uses  just  the 
homely,  racy  language  of  his  class.  He  reveb  in 
elaborate  ramblings  and  roundabout  conversations, 
with  the  indiscriminating  delight  in  all  sorts  of  ir¬ 
relevant  details  which  a  country  gossip  might  dis¬ 
play  by  an  ale-house  fire,  or  a  sailor  in  a  dull 
watch.  His  style,  in  short,  was  just  a  suspicion  of 
that  which  Shakespeare  has  Immortalized  in  Mrs. 
Quickly,  or  Fielding  in  Partridge,  or  innumerable 
other  -writers  in  describing  the  same  class  of  life. 
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He  was  eTidently  a  very  keen  and  penetrating'  ob¬ 
server  of  men  and  things ;  but  was  totally  dev<^  of 
that  delicate  sensibility  and  quickness  of  sympathy 
•by  which  we  are  enabled  to  see  through  other  men’s 
eyes,  and  to  catch  shades  of  emotion  which  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own.  One  man  to  him  was  very 
much  like  another,  except  that  they  were  placed  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  differing  situations ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  that  he  was  content 
with  looking  from  the  cxtemm  point  of  view  in  his 
stories ;  and  thought  that  the  purpose  of  a  story¬ 
teller,  was  to  amuse  us,  like  Punch,  with  the  antics 
of  a  series  of  pu[q>ets,  not  to  dissect  them,  and  an¬ 
alyze  their  motives.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  extraor¬ 
dinary  knowledge  of  human  life,  without  much 
pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  We 
must  add  a  strong  dash  of  dry  humor.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  stories  which  he  tells  of  himself, 
shows  how,  as  a  boy,  he  entered  a  public-house 
where  certain  wise  politicians  were  discussing  a  re¬ 
port  —  scarcely  credible  —  that  the  Papists  had 
tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the  Monument  De 
Foe  assured  them  that  it  was  true,  and  that  if  they 
went  there,  they  would  see  men  enga^d  in  fasten¬ 
ing  it  down  again  in  Its  place.  The  picturesque 
touch  convinced  them. 

When  such  a  man  spins  us  a  yarn,  the  conditions 
of  its  being  interesting  are  tolerably  simple.  The 
first  condition  obvlou^y  is,  that  the  plot  must  be  a 
good  one,  and  good  in  the  sense  that  a  representa¬ 
tion  in  dumb-show  must  be  sufficiently  exciting,  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  explanation  of  motives.  The 
novel  of  sentiment  or  passion  or  charai^ter  would  be 
altogether  beyond  his  scope.  He  will  accumulate 
any  number  of  facts  and  actails ;  but  they  must  be 
such  as  will  speak  for  themselves,  without  the  need 
of  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  Imag¬ 
ine  that  “  Roxana,”  “  Moll  Flanders,”  “  Colonel 
Jack,”  or  “  Captiun  Singleton  ”  can  ever  be  very  in¬ 
teresting.  In  each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two 
forcible  situations.  Roxana  pursued  by  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Moll  Flanders  in  prison,  and  Colonel  Jack  as  a 
young  boy  of  the  streets,  arc  all  powerful  fragments, 
and  well  adapted  for  his  peculiar  method,  lie  goes 
on  heaping  up  little  significant  facts,  till  we  are  able 
to  reabze  the  situation  powerfully,  and  we  may  then 
supply  the  sentiment  fur  ourselves.  But  he  never 
seems  to  know  hb  own  strength.  He  gives  us  at 
equal  length,  and  with  the  utmost  plain-speaking, 
the  details  of  a  number  of  other  positions,  which  are 
neither  interesting  nor  edifying.  lie  is  decent  or 
coarse,  just  as  he  is  dull  or  amusing,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  difference.  He  b  certainly  not  Immoral  in 
the  sense  in  which  modern  French  novels  are  Im¬ 
moral  ;  but  he  b  coarse,  as  it  were  by  accident,  when 
his  characters  happen  to  fall  into  awkward  positions. 
The  detalb  about  the  different  connections  formed 
by  Roxana  and  Moll  Flanders  have  no  atom  of 
sentiment,  and  are  about  as  wearisome  as  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  a  specially  heartless  lady  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  woula  be  at  the  present  day.  He  has  been 
praised  for  never  gilding  objectionable  objects,  or 
making  vice  attractive.  To  all  appearance,  he 
would  have  been  totally  unable  to  set  about  it.  He 
has  only  one  mode  of  telling  a  story,  and  he  follows 
the  thread  of  hb  narrative  into  the  back-slums  of 
London,  or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful  character,  or 
respectable  places  of  trade,  with  the  same  equanim¬ 
ity,  at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  of  narrative.  Hb 
absence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment  deprives  such 
places  of  the  one  possible  source  of  interest ;  and  we 
must  confess  that  two  thirds  of  each  of  these  noveb 


are  deadly  dull;  the  remainder,  though  exhibitiBg 
specimens  of  his  genuine  power,  b  not  far  enoi^ 
from  the  commonplace  to  be  specially  attractive. 

In  short,  the  merit  of  De  Foe’s  narrative  bears  a  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts ;  and,  in  the  noveb  already 
mentioned,  as  there  is  nothing  very  surjirising,  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  unique,  about  the  story,  his  treatment 
cannot  raise  it  above  a  very  moderate  leveL 

Above  these  stories.  In  our  opinion,  come  two  of 
De  Foe’s  fragments  of  fictitious  hbtory.  “  Captain 
Carleton,”  although  we  freely  confess  that  but  for 
Lord  Stanhope’s  autliority  we  should  have  taken  it 
for  a  genuine  piece  of  De  Foe,  seems  to  be  inferior 
in  vivacity.  If  De  Foe  was  making  use  of  authen¬ 
tic  papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  under  some  sense  of  re¬ 
straint  There  are,  however  some  forcible  pawages, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  —  one,  for  example, 
where  the  author  goes  into  a  cottage,  near  the  scene 
of  war,  and  finds  the  body  of  a  marauder,  who  has 
been  burnt  by  the  country-people,  in  revenge  for 
maltreatment,  b  an  efiective  touch  in  the  true  De 
Foe  manner.  The  “Memoir  of  a  Cavalier”  b  a 
very  amusing  book,  though  it  b  less  fiction  than  his¬ 
tory,  interspersed  with  a  few  pt^rsonal  anecdotes. 

In  it  there  are  again  some  exquisite  little  bits  of 
genuine  Du  Foe.  The  Cavalier  tolls  us,  with  such 
admirable  frankness,  that  he  once  left  the  army  a 
day  or  two  before  a  battle,  in  order  to  visit  some  rel¬ 
atives  at  Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  modestly  for 
his  apparent  neglect  of  military  duty,  that  we  can¬ 
not  refuse  to  believe  in  him.  A  novelist,  we  say, 
would  have  certainly  taken  us  to  the  battle,  or  would, 
at  le.ast,  have  given  his  hero  a  more  heroic  excuse. 
The  charaetor,  too,  of  the  old  soldier,  who  has 
served  under  Giistavus  Adolphus,  who  is  disgusted 
with  the  raw  English  levies,  still  more  dbgustod  with 
the  interference  of  parsons,  and  who  has  a  respect 
for  his  opponents,  —  especially  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

—  which  is  coiiqiounded  partly  of  English  love  of 
fair  play,  and  partly  of  the  inditference  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  olficer — b  better  supported  than  most  of  De 
Foe’s  personages.  An  excellent  Dugald  Dalgetty 
touch  IS  his  constant  anxiety  to  impress  upon  the  ! 
royalist  commanders  the  Importance  of  a  particular 
trick  which  he  has  learnt  abroad  of  mixing  foot  sol¬ 
diers  with  the  cavalry.  We  must  leave  him,  however, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  “  History  of  the 
Plague,”  which  seems  to  us  to  come  next  in  merit  to 
'•  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Here  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with 
a  stofy  of  such  intrinsically  tragic  interest  that  all 
his  detaib  become  afi’ectlng.  It  needs  no  commen¬ 
tary  to  Interpret  the  meaning  of  the  terrible  anec¬ 
dotes,  many  of  which  are  doiiutless  founded  on  fact. 
There  is  the  strange  superstitious  element  brought  | 
out  by  the  horror  of  the  sudden  visitation.  The  j 
supposed  writer  hesitates  as  to  le&ving  the  doomed  | 
city.  lie  Is  decided  to  stay  at  last  by  opening  the  j 
Bible  at  random  and  coining  upon  the  text,  —  “  He  ; 
shall  deliver  tliee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and 
from  the  noisome  pestilence.”  He  watehes  the 
comets ;  the  one  which  appeared  before  the  plague 
wa.s  “of it  dull,  languid  color,  and  its  motion  heavy, 
solemn,  and  slow  ” ;  tlie  other,  which  preceded  the 
Great  Fire,  was  “  bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  swift  and  furious.”  Old  women,  he  says,  be¬ 
lieved  in  them,  especially  “  the  hypochondriac  part 
of  the  other  sex,”  who  might,  he  thinks,  be  called 
old  women  too.  Still,  he  half  believes  himself,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  second  appears.  He  does  not 
txilieve  that  the  breath  of  the  plague-stricken  upon 
a  glass  would  leave  shapes  of  “  dragons,  snakes,  and 


derib,  horrible  to'behoM  * ;  but  he  does  beliere  that 
if  thej  breathed  on  a  bird  they  would  kill  it,  or  “  at 
]tmi  make  its  eggs  rotten.”  However,  he  admits 
that  BO  experiments  were  tried.  Then  We^  have  the 
hideous,  and  sometimes  horribly  grotesque  incidents. 
Xhere  is  the  poor,  naked  creatnre,  who  runs  up  and 
down,  exclaiming  continually,  “  O,  the  great  and 
the  dreadful  God !  ”  but  would  say  nothing  ebe,  and 
apeak  to  no  one.  There  is  the  woman  who  suddenly 
opens  a  window,  and  “calb  out,  ‘Death,  death, 
death  I  ’  in  a  most  inimitable  tone,  which  struck  me 
with  horror  and  dullness  in  the  very  blood.”  There 
is  the  man  who,  with  death  in  his  face,  opens  the 
door  to  a  young  apprentice  sent  to  ask  him  for 
aoney :  “  Very  well,  child,”  says  the  living  ghost ; 
“  no  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and  bid  them  ring  the 
for  me  ” ;  and  with  those  words,  shuts  the  door, 
goes  up  stairs  and  dies.  Then  we  have  the  horrors 
ef  the  dead-cart,  and  the  nnincky  piper  who  was 
carried  off  by  mistake.  De  Foe,  with  his  usual  in¬ 
genuity,  corrects  the  inaccurate  versions  of  the  story, 
and  sav-s  that  the  piper  was  not  blind,  but  only  old 
and  silly ;  and  that  he  does  not  believe  that,  as  “  the 
story  goes,”  he  set  up  his  pipes  while  in  the  cart 
After  this,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was 
really  carried  off  and  all  but  buried.  Another  de¬ 
vice  for  cheating  us  with  acceptance  of  his  story,  is 
the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  imitates  the  occa¬ 
sional  Tapsea  of  memory  of  a  genuine  narrator,  and 
admits  that  be  does  not  precisely  recollect  certain 
details ;  and  still  better  is  the  conscientioiu  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  he  distinguishes  between  the  occur¬ 
rences  to  which  he  was  an  ej’ewitness  and  those 
which  he  only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  shows  a 
skill  in  selecting  telling  incidenta  We  are  some¬ 
times  in  doubt  whether  the  particular  details  which 
occur  in  other  stories  are  not  put  in  rather  by  good 
Iwk  than  from  a  due  perception  of  their  value.  He 
thus  resembles  a  savwc,  who  is  as  much  pleased 
with  a  glass  bead  as  with  a  piece  of  gold ;  but  in  the 
“  History  of  the  Plague  ”  every  detail  goes  straight 
to  the  mark.  At  one  jxiint  he  cannot  nelp  diverg¬ 
ing  into  the  story  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  in¬ 
to  the  fields,  and  giving  us,  with  his  usual  relish,  all 
their  rambling  conversations  by  the  way.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  he  is  less  diffusive  and  more 
pointed  than  usual ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity 
seems  to  have  given  more  intensity  to  his  style ;  and 
it  leaves  all  the  iinpres.ston  of  a  genuine  narrative, 
toH  by  one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  eacapeil  from 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  awe  still 
upon  him,  and  every  terrible  sight  and  sound  fresh 
in  his  memory.  The  amazing  truthfulness  of  the 
style  is  liere  in  its  proper  place ;  we  wish  to  be 
brought  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  facts ;  we  want 
good  realistic  painting  more  than  fine  sentiment. 
The  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastly  photographs 
published  during  the  American  wa%  which  had  bwn 
taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  gave  a  more  for¬ 
cible  taste  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  the  most  thrill¬ 
ing  pictures  drawn  from  the  fancy.  In  such  cases, 
we  only  wish  the  narrator  to  stand  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  on  one  side,,  and  just  draw  up  a  bit  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  which  conceals  his  gallery  of  horrors. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  enough  of  “  Robinson 
Cmeoe"  to  justr^  its  traditional  superiority  to  De 
Foe’s  other  writings.  The  charm,  as  some  critics 
say,  is  difficult  to  analyze ;  and  we  do  not  profess  to 
demonstrate  mathematically  that  it  must  necessarily 
be,  what  it  is,  the  mosrt  delightful  boys’  book  ever 
written,  and  one  which  older  critics  may  study  with 


delight  The  most  obvioru  advantage  over  the  sec¬ 
ondary  novels  lies  in  the  unique  situation.  Lamb, 
ii>  the  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted,  grace¬ 
fully  evades  this  point  “  Arc  there  no  solitudes,” 
he  says,  “  oat  of  toe  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  cannot 
the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  feel  frightfully 
alone  ?  ”  Singleton,  he  suggests,  is  alone  with  pi¬ 
rates  less  merciful  than  the  howling  monsters,  tne 
devilish  serpents,  and  ill-gendered  creatures  of  De 
Foe’s  deserts.  Colonel  Jack  is  alone  amidst  the 
London  thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  treasures 
In  the  hollow  tree.  This  is  prettily  said ;  but  it  sug¬ 
gests  rather  what  another  writer  might  have  made 
of  De  Foe’s  heroes,  than  what  De  Foe  made  of 
them  himself.  Singleton,  it  is  true,  is  alone  amongst 
the  pirates,  bui  he  takes  to  them  as  naturally  as  a 
fish  takes  to  the  water,  and,  indeed,  finds  them  good, 
honest,  n^spectable,  stupid  sort  of  people.  'They 
stick  by  him  and  he  by  them,  and  we  are  never 
made  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  his  position.  Colo¬ 
nel  Jack  might,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an 
Oliver  Twist,  less  real,  perhaps,  than  Do  Foe  has 
made  him,  but  Infinitely  more  pathetic.  De  Foe 
tclLs  ns  of  his  unpleasant  sleeping-places,  and  his  oc¬ 
casional  fears  of  the  gallows ;  but  of  the  supposed 
mental  struggles,  of  the  awful  solitude  of  soul,  we 
hear  nothing.  How  can  we  sympathize  very  deep¬ 
ly  with  a  young  gentleman  whose  recollections  run 
chiefly  upon  the  e.xact  numbera  of  shillings  and 
pence  captured  by  himself  and  his  pocket-picking 
“  pals  ?  ”  Simihirly  Robinson  Crusoe  dwells  but  lit¬ 
tle  upon  the  horrors  of  his  position,  and  when  he 
does  IS  apt  to  get  extremely  prosy.  We  fancy  that 
he  could  never  have  been  in  want  of  a  solid  sermon 
on  Sunday,  however  much  he  may  have  missed  the 
church-going  bell.  But  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe,”  as 
in  the  “  History  of  the  Plague,”  the  story  speaks  for 
itself.  To  explain  the  non-ors  of  living  among 
thieves  we  must  have  some  picture  of  internal  strug¬ 
gles,  of  a  sense  of  honor  opposed  to  temptation,  and 
a  pure  mind  in  danger  of  contamination.  De  Foe’s 
extremely  straightforward  and  prosaic  view  of  life 
prevents  him  from  setting  any  such  sentimental  tri¬ 
als  before  us  ;  the  lad  avoids  the  gallows  and  in  time 
becomes  tlie  honest  master  of  a  good  plantation; 
and  there ’s  enough.  But  the  horrors  of  abandon¬ 
ment  on  a  desert  Island  can  be  appreciated  by  the 
simplest  sailor  or  schoolboy.  Tire  main  thing  is  to 
bring  out  the  situation  plainly  and  forcibly,  to  tell 
us  m  the  ilitficulties  of  making  jiots  and  pans,  of 
catching  goats,  and  sowing  corn,  and  of  avoiding  au¬ 
dacious  cannibals.  This  task  De  Foe  performs  with 
unequalled  spirit  and  vivacity.  In  his  first  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  new  art  he  shows  the  freshness  so  often  con¬ 
spicuous  in  first  novels.  The  scenery  was  just  that 
which  had  peculiar  charms  for  his  fancy ;  it  was  one 
of  those  half-true  legends  of  which  he  had  heard 
strange  stories  from  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  from 
the  acquaintances  of  his  hero  himself.  He  brings 
out  the  shrewd  vigorous  character  of  the  English¬ 
man  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  with  evident 
enjoyment  of  his  task.  Indeed,  De  Foe  tells  us 
himself,  tliat  in  Robin.son  Crusoe  ho  saw  a  kind  of 
allegory  of  his  own  fate.  He  had  suffered  from  sol¬ 
itude  of  soul.  Confinement  in  his  prison  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  book  by  confinement  in  an  island ; 
and  evA)  particular  incidents,  such  as  the  fright  he 
receives  one  night  from  something  in  his  bed,  “  was 
word  for  word  a  history  of  what  happened.”  In 
other  words,  this  novel,  too,  like  maiyr  of  the  best 
ever  written,  has  in  it  somcUiing  otthe  autobio¬ 
graphical  element  which  makes  a  man  .speak  from 
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greater  depth:;  of  feeling  than  In  a  purely  ima^nary 
story. 

It  would  Indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  the  story, 
though  in  one  sense  marvellously  like  truth,  is  sin- 
gulany  wanting  as  a  psycholc^cal  study.  F riday 
IS  no  real  savage,  but  a  good  English  servant  with¬ 
out  plush.  He  says  “  muchee  ”  and  “  speakee,”  but 
he  WKromes  at  once  a  civilized  being,  and  in  his  first 
conversation  puzzles  Crusoe  terribly  by  that  awk¬ 
ward  theological  question,  why  God  did  not  kill  the 
Devil,  —  for,  characteristically  enough,  Crusoe’s  first 
lesson  includes  a  little  instruction  upon  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  He  found,  however,  that  it  was  “  not 
BO  easy  to  Imprint  right  notions  in  Friday’s  mind 
about  the  Devil,  as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God.” 
'This  Is  comparatively  a  trifle  ;  but  Crusoe  himself  b 
all  but  impossible.  Steele,  indeed,  mves  an  account 
of  Selkirk,  from  which  he  Infers  tnat  “  this  plain 
man’s  story  is  a  memorable  example  that  he  is  hap- 

Clest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necessities  ” ; 

ut  the  facts  do  not  warrant  this  pet  doctrine  of  an 
old-fashioned  school.  Selkirk’s  state  of  mind  may 
be  infeiTcd  from  two  or  three  facts.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  to  talk ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats  by 
running  on  foot ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  exceetf- 
ingly  difficult  art  of  making  fire  by  rubbing  two 
sticks.  In  other  words,  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed 
in  providing  a  few  physical  necessities,  and  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  savage,  —  for  a  man  who  can’t 
speak  and  can  make  fire,  is  very  near  the  Austra¬ 
lian.  We  may  infer,  what  is  probable  from  other 
cases,  that  a  man  living  fifteen  years  by  himself,  like 
Crusoe,  would  either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that  scml- 
savage  state.  De  Foe  it'ally  describes  a  man  in 

Erison,  not  in  solitary  confinement.  We  should  not 
c  so  pedantic  as  to  call  for  accuracy  in  such  mat¬ 
ters;  but  the  difference  between  the  fiction  and 
what  we  believe  would  have  been  the  reali^-  is  sig¬ 
nificant  De  Foe,  even  in  “  Robinson  Crusoe,” 
gives  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  mental  tor¬ 
ments  to  which  his  hero  is  exposed.  He  is  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  parrot  calling  him  ny  name,  and  by  the 
strangely  picturesque  incident  of  the  footmark  on 
the  sand  ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  takes  his  Imprison¬ 
ment  with  preternatural  stolidity.  His  stay  on  the 
island  produces  the  same  state  of  mind  as  might  be 
due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  For  this  reason, 
the  want  of  power  in  describing  emotion  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amazing  power  of  describing  facts, 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  is  a  book  for  boys  rather  than 
men,  and,  as  Lamb  say's,  for  the  kitchen  rather  than 
for  higher  circles.  It  falls  short  of  any  high  intel¬ 
lectual  intci-est.  When  we  leave  the  striking  situa¬ 
tion  and  get  to  the  second  part,  with  the  Spaniards 
and  Will  Atkins  talking  natural  theology  to  his 
wife,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  secondary  stories. 
But  for  people  who  arc  not  too  proud  to  take  a 
rather  low  order  of  amusement,  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ” 
will  always  be  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books. 
We  have  the  romantic  and  adventurous  Incidents 
upon  which  the  most  unflinching  realism  can  be  set 
to  work  without  danger  of  viil^^rity.  Here  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  story  suitM  to  De  Foe’s  strength  and 
weakness.  He  is  forced  to  be  artistic  in  spite  of 
himself.  He  cannot  lose  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
and  break  it  into  disjointed  fragments,  for  the  limits 
of  the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  his  hena  He 
cannot  tire  us  with  details,  for  all  the  details  of  such 
a  story  are  interesting ;  it  is  made  up  of  petty  inci¬ 
dents,  as  much  as  the  life  of  a  prisoner  reduced  to 
taming  flies,  or  making  saws  out  of  penknives.  The 
'island  does  as  well  as  the  Bastile  for  "**king  trifles 


valuable  to  the  suflTerer  and  to  us.  -  The  facts  tell 
the  story  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  for 
romantic  power  to  press  them  home  to  us ;  and  the 
efforts  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  story, 
which  sometimes  makes  us  smile,  and  sometimes 
rather  bore  us,  in  other  novels,  are  all  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for  there  is  a  real  point  In  putting  such  a  story 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sufierer,  and  in  giving  us  for  the 
time  an  illusory  belief  in  his  reality.  It  Is  one  of 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  poetical  aspect  of 
a  position  Is  brought  out  best  by  the  most  prosaic 
accuracy  of  detail;  and  we  imagine  that  Robinson 
Crusoe’s  Island,  with  all  his  small  household  tor¬ 
ments,  will  always  be  more  Impressive  than  the  more 
gorgtHiusly  colored  island  of  Enoch  Anlen.  When 
we  add  that  the  whole  book  shows  the  freshness  of  a 
writer  employed  on  his  first  novel,  —  though  at  the 
mature  age  of  fifty-eight ;  seeing  in  it  an  allegory 
of  his  own  experience  embodied  in  the  scenes  wUch 
most  interested  his  imagination,  we  see  some  reasons 
why  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  should  hold  a  distinct  rank 
by  itself  amongst  his  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  man 
of  very  powerful,  but  very  limitad,  imagination, — 
able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  distinctness,  but  little  able  to  rise  above  them, 
—  even  his  greatest  book  shows  his  weakness,  and 
scarcely  satisfies  a  grown-up  man  with  a  taste  for 
high  art  In  revenge.  It  ought,  according  to  Rous¬ 
seau,  to  be  for  a  time  the  whole  library  of  a  boy, 
chiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him  that  the  stock  of  an 
ironmonger  Is  better  than  that  of  an  iron  shop.  We 
may  agree  in  the  conclusion  without  caring  about 
the  reason ;  and  to  have  pleased  all  the  boys  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  b,  after  all, 
a  remarkable  feat 
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TnKicE  is  a  kind  of  speculation  to  which  writers 
of  the  inferior  class  are  specially  prone,  but  which 
has  some  charms  even  for  the  most  philosophical 
writers.  If  something  had  happened  which  did  n’t 
happen,  what  would  have  happened  afterwards? 
Of  course  no  one  can  say  positively,  and  thereibre 
no  one  should  waste  much  time  In  inquiring.  Yet, 
in  looking  back  upon  the  course  of  history,  it  is  Im¬ 
possible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  some  of  the 
more  important  crises,  and  to  remark  how  small  a 
difference  might  have  made  an  Incalculable  change. 
We  know  the  usual  sayings  about  the  ilecisive  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  world.  If  'rhemlstoclcs  had  lost  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Salamis,  if  Hasilnibal  had  won  the  battle  of 
the  Metaurus,  if  Charles  Martel  had  been  lieatcn  by 
the  Saracens,  would  not  the  subsequent  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world  have  been  altered,  and  a 
great  many  fine  philosophical  theories  liecn  de¬ 
stroyed  before  their  birth  V  It  is  easy  for  Comte  or 
Buckle  to  talk  about  inevitable  laws  of  hi.storical 
evolution,  and  to  prove  that  that  which  has  actually 
occurred  could  not  but  have  occurred.  But  If  It  is 
true  that  a  difierent  event  to  any  one  of  these,  or 
innumerable  other  battles,  might  have  changeil  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  if  the  event  of  a  battle  might 
have  been  decided  by  a  chance  blow  or  by  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  one  commander,  we  cannot  deny  that  history 
might  have  been  upset  if  a  single  arrow  had  been 
sharper,  or  if  a  single  general  had  had  a  fit  of  indi¬ 
gestion.  The  theory  that  the  world’s  histoiy  de¬ 
pends  upon  such  trines  as  these  does  not  really  in¬ 
volve  any  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  about  the 
freedom  of  the  will  with  which  it  is  sometimes  con¬ 
nected.  All  events  may  be  irrevocably  enchained. 
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e?en  if  the  permanence  of  the  chain  depends  upon 
the  weakest  and  least  conspicuous  links,  '(lie  state 
of  Cesar’s  stomach  on  a  given  day  may  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  unalterable  order  of  the  universe  as  the 
fate  of  an  army  or  the  state  of  civilization  of  a  conti¬ 
nent  Even  the  strictest  believer  in  .universal  cau¬ 
sation  may  admit,  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions, 
that  the  most  trivial  circumstances  may  be  of  cardi¬ 
nal  importance.  The  reluctance  to  admit  the  doc- 
^e  about  great  events  springing  from  trivial  causes 
results  from  another  consequence  of  the  theory. 
Where  the  fate  of  a  few  persons  is  concerned,  no 
one  would  care  to  dispute  it.  When  Noah  was  in 
the  ark,  the  most  trifling  error  of  steering  might  ^in 
the  absence  of  providential  interposition)  have  ship¬ 
wrecked  the  whole  human  race.  Now  the  logical 
difficulties  raised  by  necessitarians  apply  just  as 
much  to  a  party  of  twenty  as  to  twenty  millions. 
The  importance  of  small  causes  does  not  affect  their 
theory  more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  philos¬ 
ophers  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  fate  of  whole 
countries  and  of  many  mnerations  can  depend  upon 
the^  petty  accidents,  necause  it  would  obviously 
render  all  prediction  impossible,  and  at  least  leave 
the  future  of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  chance 
of  the  necessary  hero  arising  at  the  eritical  moment. 
Theoretically,  it  is  possible  that  two  sets  of  gigantic 
forces  may  be  so  nicely  balanced  that  a  grain  thrown 
into  either  scale  will  determine  the  result ;  but  we 
are  naturally  unwilling  to  admit  that  such  cases  oc¬ 
cur  in  practice,  because  it  reduces  to  hopeless  uncer¬ 
tainty  all  our  most  elaborate  calculations.  If  Mary 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  or  Elizabeth  died  sooner, 
nys  Mr.  Mill,  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
rnahed  in  England.  People  who  believe  in  a 
steady  development  of  human  thought  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  allow  that  the  spread  of  new  ideas  may 
be  arrested  or  made  possible  by  the  accident  of  a 
single  woman’s  life  ;  for,  on  the  same  principles,  we 
can  have  no  certainty  that  in  a  few  years  hence  we 
may  not  all  be  Roman  Catholics  or  Mormons  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Comte. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
as  the  frequency  with  which  those  historical  crises 
occur  in  which  the  merest  trifle  may  turn  the  bal¬ 
ance,  or  to  inquire  whether  they  ever  occur  at  all. 
But  we  may  notice  shortly  two  or  three  conditions 
of  the  argument  which  arc  frequently  overlooked, 
and  which  make  most  of  these  discussions  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  Thus,  for  example,  the  believers  in 
decisive  battles  very  seldom  take  the  trouble  even 
to  argue  the  real  difficulty  of  the  (Question.  The 
defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  or,  perhaps,  at  Water¬ 
loo,  it  has  been  said,  changed  the  history  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  so,  but  the  fact  that  a  p.artieular  battle 
was  the  most  crushing  or  the  final  blow  which  he 
received  does  not  evan  tend  to  prove  that  a  differ¬ 
ent  result  would  have  been  equally  decisive  the 
other  way.  On  the  contrary,  a  victory  might  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  the  next  worst  thing  to  a  defeat. 
The  battles  in  which  the  Saracens  or  the  Hungari¬ 
ans  received  the  flnal  check  to  their  advance  are 
in  the  same  way  reckoned  as  decisive  of  history. 
But,  to  make  this  out,  we  should  have  to  prove  that 
which  is  at  first  sight  opjiosed  to  all  probability,  — 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  victory,  they  could  have  per¬ 
manently  held  their  conquests ;  and  afterwards  that, 
if  they  had  held  them,  they  would  not  have  Jbeen 
absorbed  by  the  conquered  population*  When  Ca¬ 
nute  rebuked  his  courtiers  he  happened  to  select  a 
time  at  which  the  tide  was  rising.  If,  by  a  little 
management,  they  had  induced  him  to  give  the  order 


just  as  the  tide  turned,  they  might,  perhaps,  have 
persuaded  him  that  his  order  was  the  cause  of  the 
change.  A  good  many  historical  heroes  seem  to 
have  been  Canutes  who  issued  their  commands  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  historical  wnters 
have  been  crying  out  ever  since  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  marvellous  Canute,  the  tide  would  have 
swelled  until  the  whole  country  had  been  ingulfed. 
The  analogy  is,  of  course,  imperfect,  for  the  histori¬ 
cal  tide  is  really  affected  in  some  degree  by  the 
hero  who  opposes  its  progress  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment,  only  he  has  a  wonderful  advantage  if  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  strike  just  at  the  fortunate  epoch. 

Columbus  may  be  taken  for  a  type  of  another  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  same  su^ument.  If  he  had  never  dis¬ 
covered  America,  it  is  said,  there  could  never  have 
been  a  conquest  of  Mexico,  nor  a  negro  slave-trade, 
nor  a  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  a  war  of 
secession,  nor  an  Alabama  difficulty ;  and  some  haters 
of  democratic  principles  have  been  known  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  Santa  Maria  had  sprung  aleak  about  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic ;  as  in  a  some  what  parallel  case 
a  naval  captain  has  been  heard  to  regret,  after  one 
of  those  difficulties  which  occasionally  spring  up  be¬ 
tween  naval  captains  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion,  that  he  was  not  in  command  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  frigates  when  his  enemies’  tribe  was 
crossing  the  Red  Sea.  What  might  have  been  the 
consecjnences  of  such  an  unexpected  intervention  in 
favor  of  Pharaoh’s  host,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire  ; 
but  the  persons  who  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  expedition  of  Columbus  forget  two  important 
circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  America  had 
been  apparently  discovered  several  centuries  earlier, 
as  it  is  stated  that  Australia  was  circumnavigated 
some  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Captain 
Cook,  only  the  discoveries  fell  rather  dead  in  the 
days  when  systematic  emigration  was  out  of  the 
question.  New  England  had  to  wait  for  the  voyage 
of  the  Mayflower  as  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
wait  till  Old  England  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  va¬ 
cant  space  for  convicts,  and  afterwards  for  a  super¬ 
fluous  population  of  more  respectable  character.  In 
the  ne.xt  place,  if  Columbus  had  failed,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  America  would  have  been 
discovered  a  few  yearn  later.  The  eourage  which 
he  showed  is  not  the  less  praiseworthy  because  the 
most  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  he  antedated  the 
discovery  by  a  few  years.  A  large  number  of  the 
benefits  which  we  owe  to  great  men  are  of  the  same 
kind.  They  have  been  in  advance  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  have  therefore  caught  sight  of  new 
discoveries  a  few  years  earlier.  Wnen  America  was 
still  a  wilderness,  it  was  a  great  feat  to  reach  the 
Mississippi.  As  cultivation  advanced  it  soon  be¬ 
came  as  easy  to  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ev¬ 
ery  step  forwards  gave  a  better  starting-point  to  the 
next  discoverer,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  it 
requires  far  less  enterprise  to  reach  San  Francisco 
than  it  did  in  the  seventeenth  to  get  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  Discoveries  in  science  or  philosophy  are 
in  reality  of  the  same  nature.  'There  are  truths 
waiting  to  be  found  out,  and  they  are  less  difficult  of 
attainment  for  each  succeeding  generation.  To 
grasp  them  now,  a  man  must  be  a  giant  of  ten  feet 
high ;  to  reach  them  to-morrow  he  need  not  exceed 
six  feet ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  child  will  be  able 
to  get  at  them.  Newton  solved  the  problem  of  grav¬ 
itation,  and  in  doing  so  made  one  of  the  greatest 
strides  that  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect.  But,  if  Newton  had  died  premature¬ 
ly,  his  fame  would  have  been  secured  by  some  one 
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else.  The  distance  which  he  cleared  at  once  might 
have  been  passed  in  two  or  three  stages;  bat,  so 
long  as  science  was  advancing,  it  was  at  certain  that 
some  one  wonld  find  the  sointion  of  the  riddle  as  it 
wat  that  some  pioneer  of  civilization  would  in  time 
reach  the  Mississippi. 

Even  in  the  direction  where  this  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing  has  the  least  probability,  some  kind  of  case 
might  be  made  out.  If  Shakespeare  had  never  been 
fon^  to  come  to  Ixmdon,  it  may  be  said,  wc  should  | 
never  have  had  the  finest  dramatic  literature  of  the 
wiwld.  Wc  should  have  sunk  throu^  the  whole  in¬ 
terval  which  separates  Shakespeare  from  the  writer 
who  comes  next  to  him  in  fame.  All  the  ingenuity 
of  all  our  own  critics,  or  those  of  Germany,  would 
have  failed  to  construct  satisfactory  idols  out  of  Ben 
Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  this  case, 
the  immense  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  a 
single  intellect  would  have  been  absent,  if  by  some 
ill  luck  its  possessor  had  died  prematurely.  It 
might,  however,  be  urged,  even  in  this  case,  that  a 
great  poet  or  a  great  artist  is  never  a  soHtarv  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Homer,  if  Homer  is  not  a  collective 
name,  was  only  the  first  amongst  many  similar 
singers.  Shakespeare  was  the  noblest  fruit  of  an  in¬ 
tense  national  activity  all  turned  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  outburst  of 
poetical  genius,  then  one  writer  who  happens  to  be 
the  ablest  man  of  his  age,  will  give  the  best  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  thoughts  common  to  his  age,  and  will, 
usurp  the  credit  which  is  probably  due  to  all.  We 
cannot  sav  what  are  the  conditions  which  bring 
about  us  this  sudden  intellectuid  spring  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century ;  but  it  is  conceivable,  at  least,  that 
they  may  be  determined  bj^  a  superhuman  intelli¬ 
gence  as  certainly  as  those  which  bring  about  the 
annual  outburst  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature. 

Without  seeking  to  estimate  the  value  of  such 
aiguments,  one  result  is  equally  obvious  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  established  that  if 
we  cut  off  any  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
speculation  or  acdon,  some  other  would  be  ready 
to  take  his  place,  —  that,  in  short,  the  advance  of 
the  race  does  not  depend  upon  any  individual,  how¬ 
ever  marked  may  m  his  genius.  But  it  docs  not 
follow  that  great  men  are  u^ess,  and  that  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  a  rapid  advance.  It  only 
proves  that,  to  make  progress  certain,  there  must  be 
a  supply  of  energetic  minds  ready  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  may  be  accidentally  lost.  If  Newton 
had  not  solved  the  problem  of  gravitation,  some  one 
else  would  have  aonc  it  a  little  later.  But  any 
number  of  generations  of  the  ordinary  undergradu¬ 
ate  who  is  plucked  for  his  degree  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  even  to  kemi  science  up  to  its  level,  far  more 
to  advance  it.  If  we  were  limited  to  the  class 
below  the  highest,  we  should  at  beet  stand  still, 
even  if  we  did  not  fall  back.  No  combination  of 
commonplace  intellects  would  discover  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus,  or  solve  the  problem  of  planetary 
motion,  or  be  even  capable  of  attacking  the  diffi- 
cidties  involved  in  them,  any  more  than  a  million 
scribblers  of  poetry  could  produce  a  Shakespeare, 
or  a  dozen  bad  generals  produce  one  Napoleon. 
It  may  be  that  the  existence  of  one  great  man  im¬ 
plies,  as  a  rule,  the  existence  of  many  others  ready 
and  able  to  take  his  place ;  but  the  rajndity  of  pro¬ 
gress,  or  even  the  power  of  making  progress  at  all, 
depends  equally  npon  the  fact  that  some  men  or 
some  persons  are  able  to  take  considerable  strides 
in  advance.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  reconcile  a 


belief  in  the  immense  importance  of  great  men  with 
a  belief  Aat  we  could  dispense  with  any  one  great 
man  taken  singly. 


A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION ;  AND  WHERE' 
TO  FIND  IT. 


BY  PHOVBSSOX  HUXLEY. 


The  business  which  the  South  London  Working 
Men’s  College  has  undertaken  is  a  groat  work ;  in- 
deed,  I  mi^t  say  that  Education,  with  which  that 
college  proposes  to  grapple,  is  the  greatest  work  of 
all  those  wkkh  lie  ready  to  a  man’s  hand  just  <t 


all  those  which  lie  ready  to  a  man’s  hand  just  <t 
present 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becoming  generally 
recognised.  You  cannot  go  anywhere  without 
hearing  a  buzz  of  more  or  less  confused  and  contra¬ 
dictory  talk'  on  this  subject,  —  nor  can  you  fail  to 
notice  that,  in  one  point  at  anv  rate,  there  is  a  very 
decided  advance  upon  like  aiscussions  in  former 
days.  Nobody  outside  the  agricultural  interest  now 
dares  to  say  that  education  is  a  bad  thing.  If  ny 
representative  of  the  once  large  and  powerful  parri 
which,  in  former  days,  proclaimed  this  opinion  stiU 
exists  in  a  semi-fossil  state,  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to 
himself.  In  fact,  there  is  a  chorus  of  voice,  almost 
distressing  in  their  harmony,  raised  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  tnat  education  is  the  great  panacea  for  hu¬ 
man  troubles,  and  that,  if  the  country  is  not  shortly 
to  go  to  the  dogs,  everybody  must  be  educated. 

The  politicians  tell  us,  “you  must  educate  the 
masses  because  they  are  going  to  be  masters.”  The 
clergy  join  in  the  cry  for  education,  for  they  affirm 
that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from  church  and 
chapel  into  the  broadest  infidelity.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  capitalists  swell  the  chorus  lustily. 
They  declare  that  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen ; 
that  England  will  soon  be  unable  to  turn  out  cotton 
goods,  or  steam  engines,  cheaper  than  other  people; 
and  then,  Ichabod,  Ichabod !  the  glory  will  be  de¬ 
parted  from  us.  And  a  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in 
favor  of* the  doctrine  that  the  masses  should  be 
educated  because  they  are  men  and  women  with 
unlimited  capacities  of  being,  doing,  and  suffering, 
and  that  it  is  as  trite  now,  as  ever  it  was,  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

These  members  of  the  minority,  with  whom  I 
confess  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,' are  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  of  the  other  reasons  urged  in  favor 
of  the  education  of  the  people  are  of  much  value, 
—  whether,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  based  upon 
either  wise  or  noble  grounds  of  action.  They  ques¬ 
tion  if  it  be  wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for 
them  out  of  fear  of  their  power,  what  you  have 
left;  undone,  so  long  as  your  only  motive  was  com¬ 
passion  for  their  weakness  and  their  sorrows.  And 
if  ignorance  of  everything  which  it  is  needful  a 
ruler  should  know  is  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  in 
the  governing  classes  of  the  future,  why  is  it,  they 
ask,  roasonamy  enou^,  that  such  ignorance  in  the 
governing  classes  of  flie  past  has  not  been  viewed 
with  equal  horror  ? 

Compare  the  a'verage  artisan  and  the  average 
country  squire,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  you  will 
find  a  pin  to  choose  Iietween  the  two  in  point  of 
ignorance,  class  feeling,  or  prejudice.  It  is  true 
that  the  ignorance  is  of  a  different  sort,  —  that  the 
class  feeling  is  in  favor  of  a  different  class,  and  that 
the  prejudice  has  a  distinct  flavor  of  wrong-hcaded- 
ness  in  each  case,  — but  it  is  questionable  iT  the  one 
is  either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit  worse,  than  the  other. 
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Jbe  old  protectionist  theory  is  ^e  doctrine  of 
trades  unions  as  applied  bpr  the  squirt^  and  the 
modern  trades  unionism  is  tl^  doctrine  of  the 
•quires  applied  by  the  artisans.  Why  should  we  be 
worse  off  under  one  regime  than  under  the  other  ? 

Again,  tliis  sceptical  minority  asks  the  clergy  to 
think  whether  it  is  really  want  of  education  which 
keeps  the  masses  away  from  their  ministrations, — 
whether  the  most  completely  educated  men  are  not 
as  open  to  reproach  on  this  score  as  the  workmen  ; 
and  whether,  perchance,  this  may  not  indicate  that 
it  is  not  education  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
natter  ? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there  is  no  pleas¬ 
ing,  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  glory  which  rests 
upon  being  able  to  undersell  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  glory,  —  whether  we 
may  not  purchase  it  too  dezu* ;  especially  if  we  al¬ 
low  education,  which  on^ht  to  be  directed  to  the 
making  of  men,  to  be  diverted  into  a  process  of 
manufacturing  human  tools,  wonderfully  adroit  in 
the  exercise  of  some  technical  industry,  but  good 
bt  nothing  else. 

And,  finally,  these  people  inquire  whether  it  is 
the  masses  alone  who  need  a  reformed  and  im- 
proveil  education.  They  ask  whether  the  richest  of 
oar  public  schoob  might  not  well  be  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  knowledge,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  habits,  a 
jtrong  cla.ss  feeling,  and  eminent  proficiency  in 
cricket.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  noble  foun¬ 
dations  of  our  old  universities  are  hardly  fulfilling 
tkeir  functions  In  their  present  posture  of  half-cleri¬ 
cal  seminaries,  half  racecourses,  where  men  are 
trained  to  win  a  senior  wranglership,  or  a  double- 
first,  as  horses  are  trained  to  win  a  cup,  with  as  lit¬ 
tle  reference  to  the  neetb  of  after-life  in  the  case 
of  the  man  as  in  that  of  the  racer.  And  while  as 
zealous  for  education  as  the  rest,  they  affirm  that  if 
the  education  of  the  richer  classes  were  such  as  to 
fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  and  the  governors  of  the 
poorer ;  and  if  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
were  siich  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  really 
vile  guidance  and  good  governance,  the  politicians 
Deed  not  fear  mob-law,  nor  the  clergy  lament  their 
want  of  flocks,  nor  the  capitalbts  prognosticate  the 
annihilation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Such  b  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  education.  And  my  readers 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  practical  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  are  put  forward  are  not  less 
diaconlant.  There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compulsory 
education.  We  English,  in  spite  of  constant  expe¬ 
rience  to  the  contrary,  preserve  a  touching  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  acts  of  parliament ;  and  1  believe 
we  should  have  compulsory  education  in  the  course 
of  next  session  if  there  were  the  least  probability 
that  half  a  dozen  leading  statesmen  of  different 
parties  would  agree  what  that  education  should  be. 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology  is 
worse  than  none.  Others  maintain,  quite  &s  strong¬ 
ly,  that  education  with  theology  is  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament.  But  this  is  certain,  that  those  who  hold 
the  first  opinion  can  by  no  means  agree  what  theol¬ 
ogy  should  be  taught ;  and  that  those  who  maintain 
the  second  are  in  a  small  minority. 

At  any  rate  “  make  people  leam  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher,”  say  a  great  many ;  and  the  advice  b 
undoubtedly  sensible  as  far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  has 
happened  to  me  in  former  days,  tb^  who,  in  despair 
of  ^ting  anything  better,  advocate  thb  measure, 
are  met  with  the  i^ection  that  it  is  very  like  mak- 1 
ing  a  child  practise  the  use  of  a  knife,  fork,  and 


spoon,  without  giving  it  a  particle  of  meat  I  really 
don’t  know  what  reply  b  to  be  made  to  sneh  an 
objection. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  spend  more  time 
in  disentangling,  or  rather  in  showing  up  the  knots 
in  the  ravelled  skeins  of  our  neighbors.  Much  more 
to  the  purpose  b  it  to  ask  if  we  possess  any  clew  of 
our  own  which  may  guide  us  among  these  entangle¬ 
ments.  And  by  way  of  a  beginning,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves,  —  What  b  Mucatlon  ?  Above  all  things, 
what  is  our  ideal  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  education  ? 
—  of  that  education  which,  if  we  could  b^n  life 
again,  we  would  give  ourselves,  —  of  that  education 
which,  if  we  could  mould  the  fates  to  our  own  will, 
we  would  give  our  children.  Well,  I  know  not  what 
may  be  my  readers’  conceptions  npon  thb  matter,  but 
I  will  tell  them  mine,  and  I  hope  T  shall  find  that 
our  views  are  not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and 
fortune  of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other, 
depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  of  chess. 
Don’t  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be 
a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit, 
and  a  keen  eye  for  all  the  means  of  givlftg  and  get¬ 
ting  out  of  check  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should 
look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to  scorn  upon 
the  father  who  sdlowed  his  son,  or*  the  state  which 
allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a 
pawn  from  a  knight  ? 

Yet,  it  b  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth  that 
the  life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one 
of  us,  and,  more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  ns,  do  depend  upon  oar  knowing  something  of 
the  rules  of  a  game  Infinitely  more  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  than  chess.  It  b  a  game  which  has  been 
played  for  untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  ns 
being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her 
own.  The  chess-board  b  the  world,  the  pieces  are 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  pf  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.  The  player  on 
the  other  side  b  hidden  from  us.  Wc  know  that  hb 
play  b  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we 
know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To 
the  man  who  plays  well  the  highest  stakes  are  paid 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which 
the  strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who 
plays  ill  is  checkmated,  —  without  haste,  but  without 
remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  picture  in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan 
playing  at  chess  with  man  for  bis  soul.  Substitute 
for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm,  strong 
angel  who  is -playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win,  —  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an 
image  of  hum.an  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  b  learning  the 
rules  of  thb  mighty  game.  In  other  words,  etfuca- 
tion  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not  merely 
things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways ; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will 
into  an  earnest  and  loving  desire  to  move  in  har¬ 
mony  with  those  laws.  For  me,  education  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything  which 
professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by 
thb  standard,  and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  1  will 
not  call  it  edneation,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of 
authority  or  of  numbers  upon  the  other  side. 

It  b  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness. 
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there  is  no  such  thin;;  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take 
an  extreme  case.  Suppose  that  an  adult  man,  in 
the  full  vi^ror  of  his  faculties,  could  be  suddenly 
placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  b  said  to  have  been, 
and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  Ilow  long 
would  he  be  left  uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes. 
Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him  through  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of  objeets.  Pain 
and  pleasure  would  lie  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do 
this  and  avoid  that ;  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man 
would  receive  ^n  education,  which,  if  narrow,  would 
be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his  circumstances, 
though  there  would  be  no  extras  and  very  few  ac¬ 
complishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam, 
or,  better  still,  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world, 
that  of  social  and  moral  phenomena  would  be  re¬ 
vealed.  Joys  and  woes,  compared  with  which  all 
others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows,  would  spring 
from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow 
would  take  the  place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleas¬ 
ure  and  pain ;  but  conduct  would  still  be  shaped  by 
the  observation  of  the  natural  consequences  of  ac¬ 
tions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the  nature 
of  man. 

To  everj^one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh 
and  new  as  to  Adam.  And  then,  long  before  we 
were  susceptible  of  any  other  mode  of  instruction, 
nature  took  us  in'  hand,  and  every  minute  of  waking 
life  brought  its  educational  influence,  shaping  our 
actions  into  rough  accordance  with  nature’s  laws,  so 
that  we  might  not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross 
disobedience.  Nor  should  I  speak  of  this  process  of 
education  as  past,  for  any  one,  be  he  as  old  as  he 
may.  For  every  man  the  world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was 
the  first  day,  and  as  full  of  untold  novelties  for  him 
who  has  the  eyes  to  sec  them.  And  nature  is  still 
continuing  her  patient  education  of  us  in  that  great 
university,  the  universe,  of  which  we  are  all  mem¬ 
bers,  —  nature  having  no  Test- Acts. 

Those  who  take  honors  in  niiture’s  university,  who 
learn  the  laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and 
obey  them,  are  the  really  great  and  successful  men 
in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
“  Poll,”  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get  through 
without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won’t  learn  at 
all  are  plucked ;  and  then  you  can’t  come  up  again. 
Nature’s  pluck  means  extermination. 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  set¬ 
tled  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that 
question  was  framed  and  passed  long  ago.  But, 
like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of  nature  is 
harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  K 
visited  as  sharply  as  wilful  disobedience,  —  incapaci¬ 
ty  meets  with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Na¬ 
ture’s  discipline  is  not  even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow  without  the  word.  It 
is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education 
—  that  education  in  which  man  intervenes  and 
which  I  shall  distinguish  as  artificial  education  —  is 
to  make  good  these  defects  in  nature’s  methods ;  to 
preparo  the  child  to  receive  nature’s  education, 
neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  wilful 
disobedience;  and  to  understand  the  preliminary 
symptoms  of  her  di^leasurc  without  waiting  for  the 
box  on  the  car.  In  short,  all  artificial  education 
ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education. 
And  a  liberal  education  is  an  artificial  education,  — 
one  which  has  not  only  prepared  a  man  to  escape 
the  great  evils  of  disobedience  to  natural  laws,  but 
has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize  upon  the 


rewards  which  nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as 
her  penalties. 


That  man,  •!  thiak,  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  b^y  i, 
the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and 
pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  h 
capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic 
engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in 
smooth  working  order;  ready,  like  a  steam-engine 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gos¬ 
samers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind- 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of 
her  operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  fiiU 
of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vile- 
ness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  a  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a 
liberal  education  ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man 
can  be,  in  harmony  with  nature.  He  will  make  the 
best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will  get  on 
together  rarely ;  she  as  his  ever  beneficent  mother ; 
he  as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her  minis¬ 
ter  and  interpreter. 


Where  is  such  an  education  as  this  to  be  bad? 
AVberc  is  there  any  appro.ximation  to  it  ?  Has  any 
one  tried  to  found  such  an  education  ’/  Looking 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  islands,  I  am 
afraid  that  all  these  questions  must  receive  a  nega¬ 
tive  answer.  Consider  our  primary  schools,  and 
what  is  taught  in  them.  A  child  learns  :  — 

1.  To  read,  write,  and  cipher,  more  or  less  well; 
but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  not  so  well 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  reading,  or  to  be  able  to 
write  the  commonest  letter  properly. 

2.  A  quantity  of  dogmatic  theology,  of  which  the 
child,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  understands  next  to 
nothing. 

S.  Mixed  up  with  this,  so  as  to  seem  to  stand  or 
fall  with  it,  a.  few  of  the  broadest  and  simplest  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  much  as  if 
a  man  of  science  should  make  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  apple  in  Newton’s  garden  an  integral  part  of 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  and  teach  it  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares. 

4.  A  good  deal  of  Jewish  history  and  Syrian 
geography,  and  perhaps  a  little  something  about 
English  history  and  the  ;|eography  of  the  child’s  own 
country’.  But  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  primary  school 
in  England  in  which  hangs  a  map  of  the  hundred 
in  which  the  village  lies,  so  that  the  children  may 
be  practically  taught  by  it  what  a  map  means. 

5.  A  certain  amount  of  regularity,  attentive 
obedience,  respect  for  others :  obtained  by  fear,  if 
the  master  be  incompetent  or  foolish ;  by  love  and 
reverence  if  he  be  wise. 

So  far  as  this  school  course  embraces  a  certain 
amount  of  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  I  gladly  ad¬ 
mit,  not  only  that  it  contains  a  valuable  educational 
element,  but  that,  so  far,  it  deals  with  the  most 
valuable  and  important  part  of  all  education.  Yet 
contrast  what  is  done  in  this  direction  with  what 
might  be  do:ie,  with  the  time  given  to  matters  of 
comparatively  no  importance,  with  the  absence  of 
any  attention  to  things  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  think  of  Falstaff’s  bill  and  ‘‘the 
half-penny  worth  of  bread  to  all  that  quantity  of 
sack.” 
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A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION ;  AND  WHERE  TO  FIND  IT. 


Let  us  consider  what  a  child  thus  “educated” 
knows,  and  what  it  docs  not  know.  Begin  with  the 
most  important  topic  of  all,  —  morality,  as  the  guide 
of  conduct.  The  child  knows  well  enough  that 
gome  acts  meet  with  approbation  and  some  with 
disapprobation.  But  it  has  never  heard  that  there 
lies  m  the  nature  of  things  a  reason  for  every  moral 
law,  as  cogent  and  as  well  defined  as  that  which 
underlies  every  physical  law ;  that  stealing  and  lying 
are  just  as  certain  to  be  followed  by  evil  consequen¬ 
ces  as  putting  your  hand  in  the  fire,  or  jumping  out 
of  a  garrei  window.  Again,  though  the  scholar 
may  have  been  made  acquainted,  in  dogmatic  fash¬ 
ion,  with  the  broad  laws  of  morality,  he  has  had  no 
training  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  diffi- 
‘  cult  problems  which  result  from  the  complex  condi¬ 
tions  of  modern  civilization.  Would  it  not  be  very 
j  hard  to  expect  any  one  to  solve  a  problem  in  conic 
sections  who  had  merely  been  taught  the  axioms 
and  definitions  of  mathematical  science  ? 

A  workman  has  to  bear  hard  labor,  and,  perhaps, 
privation,  while  he  sees  others  rolling  in  wealth,  and 
(teding  their  dogs  with  what  would  keep  his  children 
fiom  starvation.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have 
helped  that  man  to  calm  the  natural  promptings  of 
discontent  by  showing  him,  in  his  youth,  the  neces¬ 
sary  connection  of  the  moral  law  which  prohibits 
stealing  with  the  stability  of  society,  —  by  jjroving 
to  him,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  better  fur  his  own 
people,  better  for  himself,  better  for  future  genera¬ 
tions,  that  he  should  starve  than  steal?  If  you 
have  no  foundation  of  knowledge  or  habit  of 
thought  to  work  upon,  what  chance  have  you  of 
persuading  a  hungry  man  that  a  capitalist  is  not  a 
thief  “  with  a  circumbendibus  ”'V  And  if  he  honestly 
believes  that,  of  what  .avail  is  it  to  quote  the  com¬ 
mandment  against  stealing  when  he  proposes  to 
make  the  capitalist  disgorge? 

Again,  the  child  learns  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
history  or  the  political  oiganization  of  his  own 
country.  His  general  impression  is,  that  everything 
of  DBuch  importance  happened  a  very  long  while 
ago,  and  that  the  Queen  and  the  gentlefolks  govern 
the  country  much  after  the  fashion  of  King  David 
and  the  (dders,  and  nobles  of  Israel,  —  his  sole 
models.  Will  you  give  a  man  with  this  much  infor¬ 
mation  a  vote  ?  In  easy  times  he  sells  it  for  a  pot 
of  beer.  Why  should  he  not?  It  is  df  about  as 
much  use  to  him  as  a  chignon,  and  he  knows  as 
much  what  to  do  with  it,  for  any  other  purpose.  In 
bad  times,  on  the  contrary',  he  applies  his  simple 
theory  of  government,  and  believes  that  his  rulers 
are  the  cause  of  his  sulferings,  —  a  belief  which 
sometimes  bears  remarkable  practical  fruits. 

Least  of  all,  does  the  child  gather  from  this  pri¬ 
mary  education  ”  of  ours  a  conception  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world,  or  of  the  relations  of  cause 
and  effect  therein.  And  this  Is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  as  the  poor  are  esjx'cially  exposed  to  phys¬ 
ical  evils,  and  are  more  interested  in  removing  them 
than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  If  any¬ 
one  is  concerned  in  knowing  the  ordinary  laws  of 
mechanics  one  would  think  it  Is  the  hand-laborer, 
whose  daily  toil  lies  among  levers  and  pulleys ;  and 
so  with  other  branches  of  artisan  work.  And  if 
any  one  is  interested  In  the  laws  of  health,  it  Is  the 
poor  man,  whose  strength  Is  wasted  by  ill-prepared 
ibod,  whose  health  is  sapped  by  bad  ventilation 
and  bad  drainage,  and  half  whose  children  are 
massacred  by  disorders  which  might  be  prevented. 
Not  only  does  our  present  primary  education  care¬ 
fully  abstain  from  hinting  to  the  poor  man  that  some 


of  his  greatest  evils  are  traceable  to  mere  physical 
agencies,  which  could  be  removed  by  energy, 
patience,  and  frugality ;  but  it  does  worse,  —  it 
renders  him,  so  far  as  it  can,  deaf  to  those  who  could 
help  him,  and  tries  to  substitute  an  Oriental  sub¬ 
mission  to  what  is  falsely  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
God,  for  his  natural  tendency  to  strive  after  a  better 
comlltlon. 

AVhat  wonder  then,  if  very  recently,  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  statistics  for  the  profoundly  foolish 
purpose  of  showing  that  education  is  of  no  good, — 
that  it  diminishes  neither  misery  nor  crime  among 
the  masses  of  mankind?  I  reply,  why  should  the 
thing  which  has  been  called  education  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ?  If  I  .aiA  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
teachmg  me  to  read  and  write  won’t  make  me  less 
of  either  one  or  the  other, —  unless  somebody  shows 
me  how  to  put  my  reading  and  writing  to  wise  and 
good  purposes. 

Sup{)ose  any  one  were  to  argue  that  medicine  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  could  be  proved  statistically 
that  the  percentage  of  deatlis  was  just  the  same 
among  people  who  liad  been  taught  how  to  open  a 
medicine  chest  and  among  those  who  did  not  so 
much  as  know  the  key  by  sight.  The  argument  is 
absurd;  but  it  is  not  more  preposterous  than  that 
against  which  I  am  contending.  The  only  medicine 
for  suffering,  crime,  and  all  the  other  woes  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  wisdom.  Teach  a  man  to  read  and  write, 
and  you  have  put  into  his  hands  the  gn-at  keys  of 
the  wisdom  box.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter 
whether  he  ever  opens  the  box  or  not.  And  he  is  as 
likely  to  poison  as  to  cure  himself,  if,  without  guid¬ 
ance,  he  swallows  the  first  drug  that  comes  to  hand. 
In  these  times  a  man  may  as  well  be  purblind  as 
unable  to  read,  —  lame  as  unable  to  write.  But  I 
protest  that,  if  I  thought  the  alternative  were  a 
necessary  one,  I  would  rather  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  grow  up  ignorant  of  both  these 
mighty  arts,  than  that  they  should  remain  ignorant 
of  that  knowledge  to  which  these  arts  are  means. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  those  anim.adversions  may 
.apply  to  primary  schools,  but  that  the  higher  schools 
.at  any  rate,  must  be  allowed  to  give  a  liberal  ed¬ 
ucation.  In  fact  they  profe.ssedly  sacrifice  every¬ 
thing  else  to  this  object. 

Let  us  inquire  into  thi.s  matter.  AVhat  do  the 
higher  schools,  those  to  which  the  gi-e.at  middle-class 
of  the  country  sends  its  children,  teach,  over  and 
above  the  instruction  given  in  the  primary  schools  ? 
There  is  a  little  more  reading  and  writing  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  But,  for  all  that,  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  boy  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  who  can  read  aloud  decently,  or  who  can  put 
his  thoughts  on  paper  in  clear  and  grammatical  (to 
s.ay  nothing  of  good  or  elegant)  language.  The 
“  ciphering  ”  of  the  lower  schools  expands  into  ele¬ 
mentary  mathematics  in  the  higher ;  into  arithmetic, 
with  a  little,  algebra,  a  little  Euclid.  But  I  doubt  if 
one  boy  in  five  hundred  has  ever  heard  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  or  knows  his  Euclid 
otherwise  than  by  rote. 

Of  theology,  the  middle-class  schoolboy  gets 
r.ather  less  than  poorer  children,  less  absolutely  and 
less  relatively,  because  there  are  so  many  other 
claims  upon  his  attention.  I  venture  to  say  th.at,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  his  ideas  on  this  subject 
when  he  leaves  school  are  of  the  most  shadowy  and 
vague  description,  and  associated  with  painful  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  weary  hours  spent  in  learning  col¬ 
lects  and  catechisms  by  heart. 
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Modern  geography,  modem  history,  modem  liter- 
atnre ;  the  English  language  as  a  language ;  the 
whole  eircle  of  the  sciences,  physical,  moral,  and 
social,  are  even  more  completely  ignoml  in  the 
higher  than  in  the  lower  schools,  l^p  till  within  a 
few  years  back,  a  boy  might  have  passed  through 
any  one  of  the  great  public  schools  with  the  greatest 
distinction  and  credit,  and  might  never  so  much  as 
have  heard  of  one  of  the  subjects  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned.  He  might  never  have  heanl  that  the  earth 
goes  round  the  sun ;  th.at  England  underwent  a 
great  revolution  in  1688,  and  France  another  in 
1789;  that  there  once  lived  certain  notable  men 
called  Chancer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Voltaire, 
Goethe,  Schiller.  The  first  might  be  a  Gefman, 
and  the  last  an  Englishman  for  anything  he  could 
tell  you  to  the  contrary.  And  as  for  science,  the 
only  idea  the  wonl  would  suggest  to  his  mind  would 
be  dexterity  in  boxing. 

I  have  said  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  a  few 
years  back,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  righteous  who 
are  to  be  found  among  the  educational  cities  of  the 
plain.  But  I  would  not  have  you  too  sanguine 
about  the  result  at  present,  if  you  sound  the  minds 
of  the  existing  generation  of  public  schoolboys  on 
snch  topics  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Now  let  ns  pause  to  consider  this  womlerful  state 
of  affairs  ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  Englishmen 
will  quote  it  as  the  stock  example  of  the  stolid  stu- 
ridity  of  their  ancestors  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  most  thoroughly  commercial  people,  the  great¬ 
est  voluntary  wanderers  and  colonists  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  are  precisely  the  middle  classes  of  this 
country.  If  there  be  a  people  which  has  been  busy 
making  history  on  the  great  scale  for  the  hist  three 
hundred  years.  —  and  the  most  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  history, — history  which,  if  it  happened  to  be 
that  of  Greece  or  Rome,  we  should  study  with  avid¬ 
ity,  —  it  is  the  English.  If  there  be  a  people  which, 
during  the  same  period,  has  developetl  a  remarkable 
literature,  it  is  our  own.  If  there  be  a  nation  whose 
prosperity  depends  absolutely  and  wholly  upon  their 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature,  upon  their  intelli¬ 
gent  apprehension  of,  and  obedienee  to,  the  laws  of 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  of  the 
stable  equilibrium  of  the  forces  of  society,  it  is  precise¬ 
ly  this  nation.  And  yet  this  is  what  these  won¬ 
derful  people  tell  their  sons  :  “  At  the  cost  of  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  our  hanl-eamed 
money  we  devote  twelve  of  the  most  precious  years 
of  your  lives  to  school.  There  you  shall  toil,  or  be 
supposed  to  toil ;  but  there  you  shall  not  learn  onej 
sin^e  thing  of  all  those  you  will  most  want  to  know 
directly  you  leave  school  and  enter  upon  the  practi¬ 
cal  business  of  life.  You  will  in  all  probability  go 
into  business,  but  you  shall  not  know  where  or  how 
any  article  of  commerce  b  pro<luced,  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  export  or  an  import,  or  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  capital.”  You  will  very  likely 
settle  in  a  colony,  but  you  shall  not  knew  whether 
Tasmania  is  part  of  New  South  Wales,  or  vice 
verxa. 

“  Very  probably  you  may  become  a  manufacturer, 
but  you  shall  not  be  provided  with  the  means  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  working  of  one  of  your  own  steam- 
engines,  or  the  nature  of  the  raw  products  you 
employ  ;  and  when  you  are  asked  to  buy  a  patent 
yon  shall  not  have  the  slightest  means  of  judging 
whether  the  inventor  is  an  impoetor  who  b  contra¬ 
vening  the  elementary  principles  of  science,  or  a 
man  who  will  make  you  as  rich  as  Crnesns. 

“  You  will  very  likely  get  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 


mons.  You  will  have  to  take  your  share  in  making 
laws  which  may  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  mil- 
lions  of  men.  But  you  shall  not  hear  one  word 
respecting  the  political  organization  of  your  coun¬ 
try  ;  the  meaning  of  the  controversy  between  free¬ 
traders  and  protectionists  shall  never  have  been 
mentioned  to  you ;  you  shall  not  so  much  as  know 
that  there  are  such  things  as  economical  laws. 

“  The  mental  power  which  will  be  of  most  impor¬ 
tance  in  your  daily  life,  will  be  the  power  of  seeing 
things  as  they  are  without  regard  to  authority ;  and 
of  drawing  accurate  general  conclusions  from  par¬ 
ticular  facts.  But  at  school  and  at  college,  yoa 
shall  know  of  no  source  of  truth  but  authority ;  nor 
excrebe  your  reasoning  faculty  upon  anything  hot 
deduction  from  that  which  b  laid  down  by  author¬ 
ity. 

“  You  will  have  to  weary  your  soul  with  work, 
and  many  a  time  eat  your  bread  in  sorrow  and  ia 
bitterness,  and  you  shall  not  have  learned  to  take 
refuge  in  the  great  source  of  pleasure  without  alloy, 
the  serene  resting-place  for  worn  human  nature, — 
the  world  of  art.” 

Said  I  not  rightly  that  we  are  a  wonderful  peo¬ 
ple  ?  lam  quite  prepared  to  allow,  that  education 
entirely  devote<l  to  these  omitted  subjects  might  not 
be  a  completely  liberal  education.  But  b  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  ignores  them  all,  a  liberal  education? 
Nay,  b  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  education  which 
should  embrace  these  subjects  and  no  others  would 
be  a  real  education,  though  an  incomplete  one; 
while  an  education  which  omits  them  is  really  not 
an  education  at  all,  but  a  more  or  less  useful  course 
of  intellectual  gymnastics. 

For  what  does  the  middle-cl.ass  school  put  in  the 
place  of  all  these  things  which  are  left  out  ?  It 
substitutes  what  is  usually  comprised  umler  the  com- 
.  pendions  title  of  the  “  civics,” —  that  b  to  say,  the 
languages,  the  literature,  and  the  hbtory  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  geography  of 
so  much  of  the  world  as  w8a  known  to  these  two 
great  nations  of  antiquity.  Now,  do  not  expect  me 
to  depreciate  the  earnest  and  enlightened  pursuit  of 
classical  learning.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
speak  ill  of  such  occupations,  nor  any  sympathy  with 
those  who  run  them  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  my 
opportuniti^  had  lain  in  that  direction,  there  is  no 
investigation  into  which  I  could  have  thrown  my¬ 
self  with  greater  delight  than  that  of  antiquity. 

What  science  can  present  greater  attractions  than 
philology  V  How  can  a  lover  of  literary  excellence 
fail  to  rejoice  in  the  ancient  masterpieces  ?  And 
with  what  consistency  could  I,  whose  business  lies 
so  much  in  the  attempt  to  decipher  the  past,  and  to 
buihl  up  intelligible  forms  out  of  the  scattered  frag-  > 
pients  of  long-extinct  beings,  fail  to  take  a  sympa-  j 
tlietic,  though  an  unlearned,  interest  in  the  labors 
of  a  Niebuhr,  a  Gibbon,  or  a  Grote  ?  Classical  his¬ 
tory  is  a  great  section  of  the  palmontology  of  man ; 
and  I  have  the  same  double  respect  for  it  as  for 
other  kinds  of  pal«ontol<^,  —  that  is  to  say,  a 
respect  for  the  facts  which  it  establbhes  as  for  all 
facts,  and  a  still  greater  respect  for  it  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  discovery  of  a  law  of  progress. 

But  if  the  classics  were  taught  as  they  might  be 
taught,  —  if  boys  and  girb  were  instructed  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  not  merely  as  languages,  but  as  illustra¬ 
tions  of  philological  science;  if  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  were  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
scholars;  if  ancient  history  were  taught,  not  as  a 
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weary  series  of  fends  and  fights,  but  traced  to  its  j 
causes  in  sncfa  men  placed  under  such  condhiom ; 
it,  lastly,  the  study  of  the  classical  books  were  fid- 
lowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress  boys  with 
their  beauties,  and  with  the  grand  simplicity  of  their 
statement  of  the  everlasting  problems  of  human  life, 
instead  of  with  their  verbsd  and  grammatical  pecu¬ 
liarities;  I  still  think  it  as  little  proper  that  they 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education  for  our 
oontemporaries,  as  I  should  think  it  fitting  to  make 
that  sort  of  palaeontology  with  which  I  am  familiar 
the  backbone  of  modem  education. 

It  is  wonderful  how  close  a  parallel  to  classical  . 
training  could  be  made  out  of  that  palnontology  to  ' 
which  1  refer.  In  the  first  place  I  could  get  up  an 
osteological  primer  so  arid,  so  pedantic  in  its  termi¬ 
nology,  BO  altogether  distasteful  to  the  youthful  \ 
mind,  as  to  beat  the  recent  famous  moduction  of 
the  head-masters  out  of  the  field  in  all  these  excel- 1 
Isnccs.  Next,  I  could  exercise  my  boys  upon  easy 
fiMsils,  and  bring  out  all  their  powers  of  memory  : 
and  all  their  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  my 
osteo-grammaticid  rules  to  the  interpretation,  or 
construing,  of  those  fragments.  To  those  who  had 
reached  the  higher  classes  I  might  give  odd  bones  to 
be  built  up  into  animals,  giving  great  honor  and  re¬ 
ward  to  him  who  succeeded  in  fabricating  monsters 
most  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  That 
would  answer  to  verse-making  and  essay-writing  in 
the  dead  languages. 

To  be  sure,  if  a  great  comparative  anatomist  were 
to  look  at  these  fabrications  he  might  shake  his 
head,  or  laugh.  But  what  then  ?  Would  such  a 
catastremhe  destroy  the  parallel  ?  What  think  you 
would  Cicero,  or  Horace,  say  to  the  production  of 
the  best  sixth  form  going  ?  And  would  not  Terence 
stop  his  ears  and  run  out  if  he  could  be  present  at 
an  English  performance  of  his  own  plays  V  Would 
Hamlet,  in  tlie  mouths  of  a  .set  of  French  actors,  who 
should  insist  in  pronouncing  English  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  their  own  tongue,  be  more  hideously  ridicu¬ 
lous? 

But  it  will  be  said  that  I  am  forgetting  the  beau¬ 
ty,  the  human  interest  which  appertains  to  classical 
studies.  To  this  I  reply  that  it  is  only  a  very  strong 
man  who  can  appreciate  the  charms  of  a  landscape 
as  he  is  toiling  up  a  steep  hill,  along  a  bad 
roail.  What  with  short-windedness,  stones,  ruts,  and 
a  pervading  sense  of  the  wisdom  of  rest  and  be 
thankful,  most  of  us  have  little  enough  sense  of  the 
beautiful  under  these  circumstances.  The  ordinary 
schoolboy  is  precisely  in  this  case.  He  finds  Par¬ 
nassus  uncommonly  steep,  and  there  Is  no  chance  of 
his  having  much  time  or  inclination  to  look  about 
him  till  he  gets  to  the  top.  And  nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  does  not  get  to  the  top. 

But  If  this  be  a  fair  picture  of  the  results  of  classi¬ 
cal  teaching  at  its  best  —  and  I  gather  from  those 
who  have  authority  to  speak  on  such  matters  that  it 
is  so  —  what  is  to  be  said  of  classical  teaching  at  its 
worst,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  classics  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  middle-class  schools  ?  ‘  I  will  tell  you.  It 
means  getting  up  endless  forms  and  rules  by  heart. 
It  means  turning  Latin  and  Greek  into  English,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  being  able  to  do  it,  and  without 
the  sm.allest  reganl  to  the  worth,  or  worthlessness  of 
the  author  read.  It  means  the  learning  of  innumer¬ 
able,  not  always  decent,  fables  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  meaning  they  once  had  is  dried  up  into  utter 
trash;  and  the  only  impression  left  upon  a  boy’s 

1  Vor  aJastlQcatioa  of  what  Is  hero  said  about  these  whools,  see 
that  raloable  book,  “  Ssssys  on  a  Liberal  Edneation,”  pm*$im.  | 


mind  is  that  the  people  who  believed  such  things 
must  have  been  the  latest  idiots  the  worid  ever 
saw.  And  it  means,  finally,  that  after  a  dosen 
years  spent  at  this  kind  of  work,  the  sufferer  shall 
be  incompetent  to  interpret  a  passage  in  an  author 
he  has  not  already  got  up ;  that  he  shall  loathe  the 
sight  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  book ;  and  that  he  shall 
never  open,  or  think  of,  a  classical  writer  again,  un¬ 
til,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  insists  upon  submitting 
his  sons  to  the  same  process. 

These  be  your  go^  O  Israel !  For  the  sake  of 
this  net  result  (and  respectability)  the  British  father 
denies  his  children  all  the  knowledge  they  might 
turn  to  account  in  life,  not  merely  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  vulgar  success,  but  for  guidance  in  the  great 
crises  of  human  existence.  This  is  the  stone  m  of¬ 
fers  to  those  whom  he  is  bound  by  the  strongest  and 
tenderest  tics  to  feed  with  bread. 

If  primary  and  secondary  education  are  in  this 
unsatisfactory  state,  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  ?  This  is  an  awfiil  subject,  and  one  I  al¬ 
most  fear  to  touch  with  my  unhallowed  hands ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  those  say  who  have  authority  to 
speak. 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  his  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  valuable  “  Suggestions  for  Academical  Or¬ 
ganization  with  especim  reference  to  Oxford,”  tells 
us:  — 

“  The  colleges  were,  in  their  origin,  endowments; 
not  for  the  elements  of  a  general  liberal  education, 
but  for  the  prolonged  study  of  special  and  profes¬ 
sional  faculties  by  men  of  nper  age.  The  universi¬ 
ties  embraced  both  these  objects.  The  colleges, 
while  they  incidentally  aide<l  in  elementary  educs- 
tion,  were  specially  devoted  to  the  highest  leam- 
ing.  .... 

“  This  was  the  theory  of  the  middle-age  universi¬ 
ty  and  the  design  of  collegiate  foundations  in  their 
origin.  Time  and  circumstances  have  brought 
about  a  total  change.  The  colleges  no  longer  pro¬ 
mote  the  researches  of  science,  or  direct  professional 
study.  Here  and  there  college  walls  may  shelter  an 
occasional  student,  but  not  in  larger  proportions 
than  may  be  found  in  private  life.  Elementary 
teaching  of  youths  under  twenty  is  now  the  only 
function  performed  by  the  university  and  almost  the 
only  object  of  college  endowments.  Colleges  were 
homes  for  the  life-study  of  the  hiphest  and  most  ab¬ 
struse  parts  of  knowledge.  They  have  become 
boarding-schools  in  which  the  elements  of  the  learned 
languages  are  taught  to  youths.”  —  p.  127. 

If  Mr.  Pattison’s  high  position,  and  his  obvious 
love  and  respect  for  his  university,  be  insulllcient  to  , 
convince  the  outside  world  that  lan^iage  so  severe 
is  yet  no  more  than  just,  the  anthonty  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  who  reporteil  on  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1 850  is  open  to  no  challenge.  Yet  they  write : — 

“  It  b  generally  acknowledged  that  both  Oxford 
and  the  country  at  large  suffer  greatly  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  bo<ly  of  learned  men  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  to  the  direction  of 
academical  edneation. 

“  The  fact  that  so  few  books  of  profound  research 
emanate  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  materially 
impairs  its  character  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  con- 
serpiently  its  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  nation.” 

Cambridge  can  claim  no  exemption  from  the  re¬ 
proaches  addressed  to  Oxford.  And  thus  there 
seems  no  escape  from  the  admission  that  what  we 
fondly  call  our  great  seats  of  learning  are  simply 
“  boarding  schools  ”  for  bi^er  boys ;  th.at  learned 
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men  are  not  more  numerous  in  them  than  out  of 
them;  that  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  not 
the  object  of  fellows  of  colleges ;  that  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic,  calm,  and  meditative  stillness  of  their  green- 
swarded  courts  philosophy  does  not  thrive,  and  med¬ 
itation  bears  few  fruits. 

It  is  my  great  good  fortune  to  reckon  amongst  my 
friends  resident  members  of  both  universities,  who 
are  men  of  learning  and  research,  zealous  cultivators 
of  science,  keeping  before  their  minds  a  noble  ideal 
of  a  university,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  that 
ideal  a  reality ;  and,  to  me,  they  would  necessarily 
typify  the  universities,  did  not  the  authoritative 
statements  I  have  quoted  compel  me  to  believe  that 
they  are  exceptional,  and  not  representative  men. 
Indeed,  upon  calm  con.sideration,  several  circum¬ 
stances  Ic^  me  to  think  that  the  Hector  of  Lincoln 
College  and  the  'Commissioners  cannot  be  far 
wrong. 

1  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreigner 
who  should  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  or  the  literary  activity  of  modern  England, 
would  simply  lose  his  time  and  his  pains  if  he  visited 
our  universities  with  that  object. 

And,  as  for  works  of  profound  research  on  any 
subject,  and,  above  all,  in  that  classical  lore  for 
which  the  universities  profess  to  sacrifice  almost 
everything  else,  why,  a  thiril-rate,  poverty  stricken, 
German  university  turns  out  in  one  year  more  prod¬ 
uce  of  that  kind  than  our  v^t  and  wealthy  founda¬ 
tions  elaborate  in  ten. 

Ask  any  man  who  is  investigating  any  question, 
profoundly  and  thoroughly,  —  be  it  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  philological,  physical,  literary,  or  theologi¬ 
cal  ;  who  is  trying  to  make  himself  master  of  any 
abstract  subject  (except,  perhaps,  political  economy 
and  geology,  both  of  which  are  intensely  Anglican 
sciences)  whether  he  is  not  compelled  to  read  half  a 
dozen  times  as  many  German  as  English  books? 
And,  whether,  of  theso  English  books,  more  than 
one  in  ten  is  the  work  of  a  tellow  of  a  college,  or  a 
professor  of  an  English  university  ? 

L  this  from  any  lack  of  power  in  the  English  as 
compared  with  the  German  mind  ?  The  country¬ 
men  of  Grote  and  of  Mill,  of  Faraday,  of  Robert 
Brown,  of  Lyell,  and  of  Darwin,  to  go  no  further 
back  than  the  contemporaries  of  men  of  middle  age, 
can  alTurd  to  smile  at  such  a  .suggestion.  Phiglaiid 
can  show  now,  as  she  has  been  able  to  show  in  every 
generation  since  civilization  spread  over  the  West, 
individual  men  who  hold  their  own  against  the 
world,  and  keep  alive  the  old  tradition  of  her  intel¬ 
lectual  eminence. 

But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  men  are  what 
they  are  in  virtue  of  their  native  intellectual  force, 
and  of  a  strength  of  character  which  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  impediments.  They  are  not  trained  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple  of  Science,  but  storm  the  walls 
of  that  edifice  in  all  sorts  of  irregular  ways,  and 
with  much  loss  of  time  and  power,  in  order  to  attain 
their  legitimate  positions. 

Our  universities  not  only  do  not  encourage  such 
men ;  do  not  offer  them  positions  in  which  it  should 
be  their  highest  duty  to  do  thoroughly  that  which 
they  are  most  capable  of  doing ;  but,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  university  training  shuts  out  of  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  the  prospect  that  there 
is  anything  in  thg  world  fbr  which  they  are  specially 
fitted.  Imagine  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  still 
the  intellectual  hunger  of  any  of  the  men  I  have 
mentioned  by  putting  before  him,  as  the  object  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  successful  mimicry  of  the  measure  of  a 


Greek  song,  or  the  roll  of  Ciceronian  prose.  Imag¬ 
ine  how  much  success  would  be  likely  to  attend  the 
attempt  to  persuade  such  men  that  the  education 
which  leads  to  perfection  in  such  elegances  is  alone 
to  be  called  culture,  while  the  facts  of  history,  the 
process  of  thought,  the  conditions  of  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  e.x'istence,  and  the  laws  of  physical  nature  are 
left  to  be  dealt  with  as  they  may  by  outs'ide  barba¬ 
rians  ! 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  German  universities,  from 
being  below  notice  a  century  ago,  have  become 
what  they  are  now,  —  the  most  inteasely  cultivated 
and  the  most  productive  intellectual  corporations 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  student  who  repairs  to  them  sees  in  the  list 
of  classes  and  of  professors  a  fair  picture  of  the  world 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  he  needs  to  know  there 
is  some  one  ready  to  teach  him,  some  one  compe¬ 
tent  to  discipline  him  in  the  way  of  learning ;  what¬ 
ever  his  special  bent,  let  him  but  be  able  and  dili¬ 
gent,  and  in  due  time  he  shall  find  distinction  and  a 
career.  Among  his  professors,  he  sees  men  whose 
names  are  known  and  revered  throughout  the  civil¬ 
ized  world ;  and  their  living  example  infects  him 
with  a  noble  ambition,  and  a  love  for  the  spirit  of 
work. 

The  Germans  dominate  the  intellectual  world  by 
virtue  of  the  same  simple  secret  as  that  which  made 
Napoleon  the  master  of  old  Europe.  They  have 
declared  la  carriere  oueerte  aux  talents,  and  every 
.Bursch  marches  with  a  professor's  gown  in  his  knap¬ 
sack.  Let  him  become  a  great  scholar,  or  man  of 
science,  and  ministers  will  compete  fur  his  services. 
In  Germany,  they  do  not  leave  the  chance  of  his 
holding  the  office  he  would  render  illustrious  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  hot  canvass,  and  the  final  wisdom 
of  a  moh  of  country  parsons. 

In  short,  in  Germany,  the  universities  are  exactly 
what  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  and  the  Commissioners 
tell  us  the  English  universities  are  not ;  that  is  to 
say,  corporations  “of  learned  men  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  direction 
of  academical  education.”  They  are  not  “  boarding- 
schools  for  youths,”  nor  clerical  seminaries ;  but  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  higher  culture  of  man,  in  which 
the  theological  faculty  is  of  no  more  importance  or 
prominence  than  the  rest ;  and  which  are  truly 
“  universities,”  since  they  strive  to  represent  and 
cinlKxly  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  and  to 
find  room  for  all  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

May  zealous  and  clear-headed  reformers  like  Mr. 
Pattison  succeed  in  their  noble  endeavors  to  shape 
our  universities  towards  some  such  ideal  as  this, 
without  lo.<iing  what  is  valuable  and  distinctive  iu 
their  soi'iul  tone !  But  until  they  have  succeeded, 
a  liberal  education  will  be  no  more  obtainable  in 
our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  than  ia  our 
public  schools. 

If  I  am  justified  in  my  conception  of  the  ideal  of 
a  liberal  education ;  and  if  what  I  have  said  about 
the  existing  educational  institutions  of  the  country' 
Ls  also  true.  It  Is  clear  that  the  two  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  one  another ;  that  the  best  of  our  schools 
and  the  most  complete  of  our  university  trainings 
give  but  a  narrow,  one-sided,  and  essentially  illiberal 
education,  —  while  the  worst  give  what  is  really  next 
to  no  education  at  all.  The  South  London  Work¬ 
ing-Men’s  College  could  not  copy  any  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  if  it  would.  I  am  bold 'enough  to  express 
the  convietion  that  It  ought  not  if  it  could. 

For  what  is  wanted  ia  the  reality  and  not  the 
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mere  name  of  a  liberal  education ;  and  this  College 
must  steadily  set  before  itself  the  ambition  to  be 
able  to  give  that  education  sooner  or  later.  At 
present  we  are  but  beginning,  sharpening  our  edu¬ 
cational  tools,  as  it  were,  and,  except  a  modicum  of 
physical  science,  we  arc  not  able  to  offer  much  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  an  ordinary  school. 

Moral  and  social  science  —  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  fruitful  of  our  futuic  classes,  I  hope  —  at 
present  lacks  only  one  thing  in  our  programme,  and 
that  is  a  teacher.  A  considerable  want,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  it  is  much  better  to 
want  a  teacher  than  to  want  the  desire  to  learn. 

Further,  we  need  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
I  must  call  Physical  Geography.  What  I  mean  is 
that  which  the  Germans  call  Erdkunde.  It  is  a 
description  of  the  earth,  of  its  place  and  relation  to 
other  bodies;  of  its  general  structure,  and  of  its 
great  features  —  winds,  tides,  mountains,  plains ;  of 
Uie  chief  forms  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds, 
of  the  varieties  of  man.  It  is  the  peg  upon  which 
the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  and  entertaining  in¬ 
formation  can  be  suspended. 

Literature  is  not  u]>on  the  College  programme; 
but  I  hope  some  day  to  see  it  there.  For  literature 
is  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  refined  pleasure,  and 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  eiyoy  that  pleiisure.  There  is  scope 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  liberal  education  in  the 
study  of  the  rich  treasures  of  bur  own  language 
alone.  All  that  is  needed  is  direction,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  refined  tiistc  by  attention  to  sound 
criticism.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  French  and 
Cierman  should  not  be  mastered  sulHciently  to  read 
what  is  worth  reading  in  those  languages  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  with  profit. 

And  finally,  by  and  by,  we  must  have  History ; 
treated  not  a.s  a  succession  of  battles  and  dynasties  ; 
not  as  a  series  of  biographies;  not  as  evidence  tliat 
Providence  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  either 
Whigs  or  Tories;  but  as  the  development  of  man  in 
times  past,  ahd  in  other  conditions  than  our  own. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  our  College 
to  be  self-supporting,  the  public  must  lead,  and  we 
must  follow,  in  these  matters.  If  my  readers  take 
to  heart  what  I  have  said  about  liberal  education, 
they  will  desire  these  things,  and  1  doubt  not  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  them.  But  we  must  wait 
till  the  demand  is  made. 


SWEETS,  AND  THEIU  M.\NUFACTURE. 

Tiik  last  thing  a  child  imjuires  about  is  how  the 
sugar-plum  it  snaps  up  with  such  avidity,  is  made. 
Yet  the  manufacture  of  these  delicacies  —  we  had 
almost  said  necessaries  —  of  the  nursery  is  a  thing 
worth  witnessing.  A  marvellous  change  has  come 
across  the  public  opinion  respecting  sugar  and 
sweets  of  all  kinds.  They  used  to  bo  denounced  by 
tender  mothers  as  “  trash  and  messes,”  and  possibly 
because  they  were  so  denounceil,  they  tasted  all  the 
sweeter  to  the  little  ones.  Now  there  is  no  attempt 
to  taboo  that  which  deligliteth  the  juvenile  palate 
most.  In  moileration,  there  is  nothing  more  whole¬ 
some  than  sugar ;  and  it  is,  withal,  nourishing  and 
warming,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  contained  in  it.  Formerly  lollypqps  were 
not  a  speciality ;  there  were  no  large  establishments 
for  their  pixxluction  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
miscellaneous  items  kept  in  bottles  at  the  pastry¬ 
cooks.  All  the  higher -class  sweets  came  from 
France  and  Italy,  where  for  ages  they  have  been 


famous  for  these  delicacies.  But  the  introduction 
of  steam  into  their  fabrication  has  given  to  England 
the  lead  in  manufactured  sugar  articles,  which  are 
now  made  on  the  largest  scale,  and  are  vastly 
cheapened  since  the  days  when  we  used  to  spend 
our  halfpence  in  tofiy.  The  rude  style  of  old  is 
also  gone.  The  eye  must  now  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  palate,  even  in  the  cheapest  items.  Think 
of  a  halfpennyworth  of  sweets  done  up  in  a  ruby- 
colorcd  gelatine  packet.  There  was  color,  it  is  true, 
in  some  of  the  more  showy  sweets  of  old,  but  it  was 
metallic  color  containing  the  most  virulent  poison. 
Doctor  Ilassall’s  analysis  of  this  painted  confection¬ 
ery,  published  in  the  Lancet  some  years  ago, 
e.xposed  the  villanous  manner  in  which  this  vividly 
colored  sweetmeat  was  made  attractive  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  poisonous  paint  The  brighter  the  hue  the 
more  deadly  the  sweet  The  brilliant  green,  for 
instance,  with  which  the  toy  -  confectionery  was 
adorned,  containe<l  arsenitc  of  copper,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  One  can  quite  understand  the  bad 
name  sweets  acquired  when  thus  made  up.  There 
was  vermilion  in  the  reds,  of  coarse,  and  gamboge 
and  cl^romate  of  lead  in  the  yellows.  No  doubt 
many  young  children  were  absolutely  killed  by 
plentifully  partaking  of  these  artistically  poisoned 
comfits.  The  analysis  of  the  Lancet  has  delivered 
us  from  this  cause  of  infantile  trouble.  Nothing 
but  harmless  vegetable  colors  are  now  used,  which 
if  not  so  brilliant  as  metallic  ones,  arc  quite  safe. 
The  production  of  sugar-plums  on  a  manufacturing 
scale  has  caused  swifter  methods  of  fabrication. 
The  small  items,  such  as  rings,  scissors,  shoes,  and 
hats,  are  cast  in  starch  moulds,  and  the  delicate 
sweets  containing  some  essences,  such  as  pine-apple 
essence  and  pear  essence,  are  made  in  the  same 
manner.  It  puzzles  older  heads  than  those  of  the 
children  to  know  how  this  drop  of  delicious  liquid 
gets  into  the  centre  of  the  sweet.  Like  many  other 
puzzling  matters,  it  is  very  easily  explained.  The 
ilavoring  essence  is  mi.xed  with  the  liquid  sugar, 
and  when,  poured  into  the  mould  the  latter  crystal¬ 
lizes  immediately  over  the  former.  These  essences, 
so  nice  to  the  taste,  are  the  most  remarkable  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  power  of  chemistry  to  transform  very 
repugnant  materiab  into  delicacies.  Fusel  oil  is 
the  base  of  the  ])ear  essence,  and  pine-apple  essence 
is  obtained  by  diluting  ether  with  alcohol.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  with  great  cunning  manu¬ 
factures  scores  of  these  essences,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  veritable  product  of  delicate  fruits.  Some 
of  the  pretty  ftfrms  that  are  made  to  take  the  fancy 
of  the  little  ones  are  simply  punched  out  of  fiat 
films  of  sugar  rolled ;  some  are  cast,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned ;  some  are  pressed  into  shape, 
when  soft,  between  engraved  rollers.  The  drops 
and  sweets  that  are  ijuite  clear  are  boiled  so  long 
that  all  the  water  has  evaporated  out  of  them. 
Such  sweets  must  be  immediately  bottled  up,  or 
preserved  from  the  air,  otherwise  they  a^rb  water 
and  become  semi-liquid.  Barley-sugar  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  in  point.  If  it  is  not  hermetic^y  sealed  down 
in  tins,  it  deliquesces,  and  loses  all  its  crispness.  It 
is  as  well  to  know  that  this  is  the  purest  of  all 
sweets, —  being  absolutely  clarified  sugar,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  most  wholesome  for  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  peppermint  drops  are  the  niosfopen  to 
sophistication.  They  should  be  made  of  crushed 
white  8u<nir,  mixed  into  a  paste  with  gum.  But  the 
temptation  to  adulterate  is  too  great  for  the  dishon¬ 
est  trader  to  resist ;  consequently,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  cheap  market,  one  half  plaster  of  Paris  is 
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mixed  with  Inferior  sugar.  One  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  sicknem  that  overtakes  children  sometimes 
after  sucking  these  comfits ;  the  wonder  is  that  such 
a  mass  of  plaster  does  not  interfere  more  signally 
with  their  digestion.  Jujubes,  tliose  flexible  loz¬ 
enges  which  stick  so  in  the  teeth,  contain  a  large 
pc^on  of  gum.  They  are  poured  into  tins  to 
cool,  stoved  for  several  hours,  sliceil  into  sheets,  and 
then  cut  by  scissors  into  the  well-known  diamond 
shapes. 

The  veritable  sugar-plum,  or  almond-drop,  is 
made  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  A  number  of 
almonds,  after  being  coated  with  a  little  gum  to 
catch  the  white  sugar,  are  thrown  into  a  deep  pan 
surrounded  with  steam.  This  pan  revolves  sideways 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  As  it  revolves 
the  almonds,  of  course,  tumble  over  one  another,  and 
whilst  they  are  doing  so,  the  workman  pours  over 
them  from  time  to  time  liquid  white  sugar,  allowing 
a  sufiicient  time  to  elapse  between  each  supply  for 
the  sugar  to  harden  upon  the  comfit.  In  this  way 
it  grows  by  the  imposition  of  layer  upon  layer, 
nntU  it  is  the  proper  size.  By  this  simple  motion, 
the  sugar  is  deposited  in  the  smoothest  antj  most 
regular  manner.  Girls  are  largely  employed  in  the 
sugar-plum  trade  ;  they  are  quick,  and  stick  well  to 
their  woric ;  but  they  have  a  sweet  tooth,  and  help 
themselves  to  the  lozenges  pretty  liberally.-  As  it 
is  impossible  to  stop  petty  pilfering,  they  are  given 
liberty  to  eat  as  much  as  they  like,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  we  went  over  annually  debited  itself  with 
a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  sweets  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  children.  They  certainly  did  not 
look  any  the  worse  for  their  unlimited  consumption 
of  lollypops,  and  gave  a  sufficient  answer  in  their 
ruddy  faces  to  the  old  charge  against  the  deleteri¬ 
ous  nature  of  sugar-plums. 

The  manufacture  of  the  surprisi'  nuts  is  done  with 
the  utmost  speed  by  these  little  workwomen.  The 
nut  is  first  opened  by  means  of  a  rose  cutter ;  the 
kernel  is  then  cleared  out  with  a  penknife,  the  hol¬ 
low  is  filled  with  seed-,9weet8,  and  the  hole  by  which 
they  have  been  introduced  is  sealed  with  chocolate. 
It  is  great  fun,  of  course,  when  you  have  cracked  a 
nut  to  find  your  mouth  full  of  these  small  sugar- 
seeds,  whether  you  expected  the  surprise  or  not. 
In  one  part  of  the  establishment  we  came  upon  the 
little  artists  coloring  the  small  articles  cast  in  sugar. 
It  was  all  vegetable  color,  of  course,  and  quite 
harmless.  There  is  no  great  artistic  talent  required 
in  the  coloring  operations  they  have  to  perform, 
and  it  is  too  cheaply  paid  to  be  very  carefully  done ; 
but  however  poor  they  may  be  as  works  of  art  they 
are  not  unwholesome,  which,  as  we  have  before  said 
was  far  from  being  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  before 
Doctor  Hsssall  turned  detective  oflicer  for  the  good 
of  our  little  ones.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  report 
of  some  mixed  sugar  ornaments,  just  such  as  we 
have  de-scribed  the  children  coloring :  — 

“  Purchased  in  Middle  How,  Holbom.  The  con¬ 
fectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made  up  into  a  variety  of 
forms  and  devices,  as  bats,  jugs,  l^kets,  and  dishes 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  colored 
yellow  with  chromate  of  lead,  and  has  a  green  hat¬ 
band  round  it  ceflored  with  arsenite  of  copper ;  a  sec¬ 
ond  hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband,  this  pigment 
being  Pnissian  blue.  The  baskets  are  color^  yel¬ 
low  with  chromate  of  lead.  Into  the  coloring  of  the 
pears  and  peaches  the  usual  non-metallic  pigment 
enters,  together  with  chromate  of  lead  and  middle 
Brunswick  green.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all 
the  samples  of  colored  sugar  confectionery  submitted 


to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no  less  than  four  deadly 
poisons.”  That  the  fiuhionable  West  was  guilty  of 
selling  sweets  equally  adulterated  with  those  of  the 

EDruiT  Lane  and  Holborn  shopkeepers,  we  give  ia 
roof  one  more  analysis  of  a  fish  purchased  in  Shep- 
erd’s  Market,  May  Fair:  “The  top  of  the  nose 
and  the  gills  of  the  fish  are  colored  with  the  usual 
pink,  while,  the  back  and  sides  are  highly  painted 
with  that  virulent  poison,  arsenite  of  copper.”  We 
might  describe  scores  of  specimens  purchased  in  ev¬ 
ery  quarter  of  the  town  full  of  the  like  poisonous  mat¬ 
ter,  but  they  are  now  things  of  the  past  It  is  a  mis- 
demeanor  to  use  metallic  color  In  confectionery ;  it  is 
just  possible,  however,  tltat  some  of  the  old  sweets 
may  still  remain  unsold,  so  we  bid  parents  beware 
of  any  sugar-plums  with  vivid  greens  and  reds,  for 
they  are  sure  to  be  poisonous. 

Steam  has  helped  us  to  undersell  the  French; 
now  we  export  to  that  country  much  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  sweets.  In  England  we  make  for  cbildrea, 
in  France  the  “bonbon”  is  made  for  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  with 
which  the  swetts  are  put  before  the  public  acrom 
the  Channel.  The  boxes  they  are  packed  In  are 
works  of  art  in  themselves.  About  Christmas  time 
some  of  our  leading  West  End  shops  are  full  of  the 
artistic  confectionery  from  the  Parisian  manufiuito- 
ries.  It  looks  so  pretty  that  we  scarcely  like  to  de¬ 
molish  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  caskets  of  sweets  is  a  custom  among  the 
fashionables  in  France ;  our  neighbors  have,  there¬ 
fore,  to  meet  the  critical  and  fastidious  taste  of 
adults,  and  hence  comfits,  etc.,  rise  in  that  country 
to  works  of  art.  We  like  sweets  in  this  country, 
but  we  are  too  great  cowards  to  own  it :  we  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  simpler  tastes  will  prevail,  and 
eaiisc  more  artistic  skill  to  be  exhibited  than  is  now 
thought  necessary  for  our  nurseries.  If  we  expect 
a  large  export  trade  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  nations  require  even  their  sweets  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  them  In  a  graceful  form.  In  order  to  show  the 
Increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  triule,  we  may 
state  that  twelve  years  ago  our  entire  make  did  not 
exceed  eight  thousand  tons,  whereas  in  1862  it  had 
risen  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  and  is  now  not 
very  fw  short  of  thirty-five  thousand  tons  per  an¬ 
num.  This  amount  does  not  include  the  rough 
sweets  made  in  the  hucksters’  shops,  nor  the  toffy 
made  at  home,  which  is  not  inconsiderable.  If  the 
whole  nation  should  go  back  to  the  tastes  of  our 
childhood,  like  the  French,  the  production  would  at 
once  mount  up  to  double  the  score  at  which  it  fig¬ 
ures  at  present.  That  the  English  have  a  sweet 
tooth,  witness  our  rich  port  wine,  which  is  in  itself  a 
confection,  such  as  no  other  nation  but  ourselves 
under  the  sun  will  drink.  Such  being  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  palate,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that 
we  shall  take  to  sweets  as  naturally  as  the  Italians 
do,  albeit  we  have  no  carnival  in  which  to  use  them 
as  pleasant  missiles. 


KING  LOUIS  OF  BAVARIA. 

Lons  L,  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  who  has  just 
quitted  this  mortal  scene  at  Nice,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-one  years  and  a  half,  was  not  in  himself  a 
very  remarkable  man,  nor  were  the  events  in  which 
he  was  immediately  concerned  (except  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  capacity  in  his  youth)  of  first-cla^s  impol^ 
tance  to  the  history  of  Europe.  But  the  life  of  any 
monarch  who  has  lived  so  long  in  the  work!, 
reigned  for  so  many  years,  and  passed  through 
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inch  strongly  marked  Ticiaiitudet,  must  be  interest¬ 
ing,  and  that  of  Louis  (or  Ludwig)  Charles  Au- 

Btus,  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbi^h,  is  worth  a 
if  review  now  that  he  has  depart^.  Bavaria, 
tbousli  by  freqnent  additions  it  has  become  a  good- 
ved  kingdom,  is  not  a  state  of  any  great  rai^  in 
the  European  system.  It  occupies  a  comparatively 
imignificaitt  place  in  history,  and  was  for  sever^ 
centuries  dependent  on  the  great  Empires,  — 
Ostrogothic,  German,  or  otherwise,  —  by  which 
I  it  was  dominated.  It  was  simply  a  duchy  or  elec¬ 
torate  almost  to  our  own  times,  and  the  monarch 
who  has  just  expired  was  only  the  second  king, 
strictly  so  called,  the  country  had  ever  had.  The 
iterate  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom 
ia  1805  by  the  treaty  of  PresUurg,  and  it  was 
kbuimiliun  Joseph,  the  father  of  Louis,  who  was 
the  first  to  reign  as  King  of  Bavaria.  This  was  the 
work  of  Na^icon,  in  gratitude  for  the  assistance 
which*  Maximilian  had  rendered  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  German  Emperor.  Maximilian  was,  in¬ 
deed,  to  some  extent,  a  Frenchman  by  adoption. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
House  of  Wittclsbach,  and,  having  apparently  no 
ehsnce  of  succeeding  to  power,  he  dwelt  in  the 
Fiench-Gcrman  city  of  Strasburg,  and  was  com- 
■ander  of  the  Alsace  Regiment.  It  was  in  that  city 
that  Louis  was  born  on  the  25th  of  August,  1786. 
Louis  XVI.  was  hie  godfather,  and  after  him  he 
was  christened.  The  French  monarch  bestowed  on 
the  infant  a  colonelcy,  a  large  pension,  and  a  gift  of 
diamonds ;  and  it  doubtless  '  appeared  tolerably 
certain  to  all  that  the  child  would  grow  up  a  | 
French  subject  and  soldier.  But  the  revolution 
of  1789  obliged  his  father  to  fly  into  Germany,  and, 
ten  years  later,  ^Maximilian,  by  the  death  of  the 
nigDing  Elector,  and  the  abswce  of  nearer  rel¬ 
atives,  became  the  ruler  of  Bavaria,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  allies  of  Bonaparte.  When 
his  electorate  was  made  into  a  kingdom  by  Napo- 
Ison  (who  at  the  8<amc  time  added  to  its  boun¬ 
daries),  the  wily  Italian  probably  thought  that 'he 
had  secured  Maximilian  ]iernianently  by  the  bonds  i 
at  gratitude.  But  the  Bavarian  monarch,  like 
asst  of  Napoleon’s  allies,  deserted  his  benefactor 
when  he  saw  the  tide  of  events  turning  agaunst  him. 
Louis,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  had  commanded 
a  Bavarian  division  in  the  French  Imperial  army, 
sad  all  looked  ho[)eful  until  1813,  when, carried  away 
by  the  national  movement  in  Germany,  the  House 
Bavaria  went  over  to  the  allies,  and  thus  secured 
its  newly  ac<iuired  dignity,  which  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  of  'V'ienna.  A  constitution  was 
granted  to  Bavari.a  In  1818,  but  It  did  not  work 
well  until  the  accession  of  Louis  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  October  13  th,  1825.  Louis  was  a  man  of 
liberal  and  cultivated  nature,  —  a  poet,  a  prose 
writer,  an  artist,  and  a  lover  of  art  and  genius ; 
and  the  experiences  of  his  early  life  were  not  of  a 
character  to  inspire  him  with  any  great  ideas  of 
divine  right  He  favored  popular  liberties  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  reformed  the  adminbtration, 
curtailed  the  public  expenditure  In  some  respects, 
reduced  the  taxation  of  the  country,  ameliorated 
the  conditions  of  military  service,  promoted  educa¬ 
tion  and  commerce.  Introduced  railways  and  steam  i 
aavlgation,  and  joined  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Black  Sea  by  means  of  the  Maine  and  Danube 
Canal.  These  oper4ation8,  of  course,  spread  over 
many  years ;  but  after  a  time  the  political  side  of 
the  King’s  pre^amme  received  a  very  great  and  a 
very  unfortunate  modification.  Louis  took  iright 


at  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  and,  under  pre¬ 
text  of  some  slight  disturbances  which  occurred  in 
Bavaria,  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
gave  his  countenance  to  the  policy  of  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  party.  The  restrictions  on  the  press  were 
afterwank  removed,  but  much  disconteut  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  heavy  Imposition  of  taxes,  and  upon  the 
whole  the  reactionists  prevailed  during  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  The  King,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
(in  Bav'aria,  indeed,  the  Papists  are  in  a  large 
majority,  though  both  bodies  enjoy  perfect  tolera¬ 
tion  and  a  certain  measure  o£  state  support), 
yielded  himself,  after  a  while,  entirely  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  of  course,  was  not  long 
m  forgetting  his  former  Liberalism. 

This  state  of  things  went  on,  with  growing  un¬ 
popularity  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  until  about 
the  year  1846,  when  Louis  was  fascinated  by  the 
charming,  coquettish  opera-dancer,  half  Spaniard, 
half  Irishwoman,  Lola  Montes.  This  lady  soon 
became  more  powerful  tlian  even  the  Jesuits.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  she  did  the  work  of 
Jesuits;  but  she  herself,  in  the  autobiography 
which  she  published  In  1858,  two  years  beibre  her 
death,  asserts  that  precisely  the  contrary  was  the 
fact,  —  that  she  used  all  her  influence  to  oppose  the 
priestly  party,  and  to  uphold  popular  rights.  If  so, 
she  was  singularly  misunderstood.  The  feeling  of 
the  people  was  very  powerfully  excited  against  her, 
and  it  was  openly  declared  to  be  a  scandal  that 
the  King,  an  elderly  man  of  sixty,  should  lavish 
upon  a  ballet-girl  titles,  honors,  pensions,  landed 
property,  and  the  rights  of  Bavarian  citizenship. 
As  Countess  of  Lansfeld,  and  the  favorite  of  the 
monarch,  Lola  exercised  supreme  sway  at  court, 
making  and  unmaking  Ministries,  and  doing  ex¬ 
actly  as  she  pleased.  At  length,  however,  in 
March,  1848,  ^e  people  of  Munich,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Parisians,  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  Government  They  demanded  re¬ 
forms,  and  the  expulsion  of  Lola  Montes.  The 
King  consented,  conveyed  the  lady  across  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  pacified  the  citizens.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  brought  her  back,  but  was  again 
compelled  to  order  her  departure.  It  is  said  by 
Lol^  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  al¬ 
luded,  that  Louis  promised  her  beforehand  that  he 
would  abdicate  the  throne,  and  very  shortly  he  did 
so,  and  followed  the  charmer  into  other  lands.  He 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph  IL, 
on  the  20th  of  March.  The  new  monarch  died 
early  in  1864,  and  the  throne  is  now  occupied  by 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  who  reigns  as  Louis  11. 

“  All  for  love,  or  the  world  well  lost,”  might  have 
been  the  motto  of  the  discrowned  King,  had  Louis 
been  the  equal  of  Mareus  Antonius,  or  the  pretty 
dancer  the  peer  of  the  stately  Hellenic  Egyptian 
Queen,  or  Bavaria  os  well  entitled  to  the  hyperbole 
of  being  called  “the  world”  as  the  old  Roman 
dominion.  How  long  Louis  continued  to  associate 
with  Jjola  after  their  common  downfall  we  do  not 
recollect ;  but  he  seems  in  time  to  have  returned  to 
his  old  tastes,  —  those  of  art  and  architecture.  lie 
bad  done  much  for  Munich  during  his  two  or  three- 
and-twenty  years  of  kingships  —  had  filled  it  with 
majestic  building  and  beautiful  works  of  art,  and 
had  sometimes  irritated  his  people  by  the  large 
sums  of  money  he  laid  out  in  contributing  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  metropolis.  He  now  spent  his 
time  in  Italy,  at  Paris,  and  in  other  places  wliere  he 
could  study  the  great  productions  of  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  and  the  painter ;  and  in  this  quiet, 
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inoifensive  manner  (for  he  was  an  amiable  man 
after  all)  he  wore  away  his  life.  He  certainly 
made  the  capital  of  Bavaria  a  splendid  city,  —  a 
somewhat  artificial  reproduction  of  the  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  other  cities,  it  is  true,  —  a  combination  of 
Athens  and  Florence  under  the  skies  of  Bavaria,  — 
but  still  a  stately  vision.  He  encouraged  art  and 
artists,  and  Munich  has  now,  thanks  to  him,  a 
school  of  painting,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  and 
acknowledged  all  over  CJerman^.  The  almost  lost 
arts  of  fresco-painting,  encaustic,  and  painting  on 
lass,  were  revived  by  hb  patronage  and  developed 
y  his  intelligence ;  and,  in  these  respects,  he  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect.  As  a 
politician  he  bequeathed  nothing  to  posterity ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  many  monarchs  have  died,  and  left 
behind  them  more  of  evil  and  less  of  good. 


THE  GIUL  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Timk  was  when  the  stereotyped  phrase,  “  a  fair 
young  English  girl,”  meant  the  ideal  of  woman¬ 
hood  ;  to  us,  at  least,  of  home  birth  and  breeding. 
It  meant  a  creature  generous,  capable,  and  modest ; 
something  franker  than  a  Frenchwoman,  more  to  be 
trusted  than  an  Italian,  as  brave  .os  an  American, 
but  more  refined,  as  domestic  as  a  German  and 
more  ^aceful.  It  meant  a  girl  who  could  be  trusted 
alone  if  need  be,  because  of  the  innate  purity  and 
dignity  of  her  nature,  but  who  was  neither  bold  in 
bearing  nor  masculine  in  mind ;  a  girl  who,  when 
she  married,  would  be  her  husband’s  friend  and 
companion,  but  never  his  rival ;  one  who  would 
consider  their  interests  identical,  and  not  hold  him 
as  just  so  much  fair  game  for  spoil ;  who  would  make 
his  house  his  true  borne  and  place  of  rest,  not  a 
mere  passage-place  for  vanity  and  ostentation  to  go 
through ;  a  tender  mother,  an  industrious  house¬ 
keeper,  a  judicious  mistress.  We  prided  ourselves 
as  a  nation  on  our  women.  We  thought  we  had  the 
pick  of  creation  in  this  fair  young  English  girl  of 
ours,  and  envied  no  other  men  their  own.  We  ad¬ 
mired  the  languid  grace  and  subtle  fire  of  the  South ; 
the  docility  and  affectionateness  of  the  East  seemed 
to  us  sweet  and  simple  and  restful;  the  vivacious 
sparkle  of  the  trim  and  sprightly  Parisienne  w.as 
a  pleasant  little  excitement  when  we  met  with  it  in 
its  own  domain ;  but  our  allegiance  never  wandered 
from  our  brown-haired  girls  at  home,  and  our  hearts 
were  less  vagrant  than  our  fancies.  This  was  in  the 
old  time,  and  when  English  girls  were  content  to  be 
what  God  and  nature  had  made  them.  Of  late  years 
we  have  changed  the  pattern,  and  have  given  to  the 
world  a  race  of  women  as  utterly  unlike  the  old  in¬ 
sular  ideal  as  if  we  had  created  another  nation  al¬ 
together.  The  girl  of  the  period,  and  the  fair  young 
English  girl  of  the  past,  have  nothing  in  common 
save  ancestry  and  their  mother-tongue:  and  even 
of  this  last  the  moilern  version  makes  almost  a  new 
language  through  the  copious  additions  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  current  slang  of  the  day. 

The  girl  of  the  pt'riod  is  a  creature  who  dyes  her 
hair  and  paints  her  face,  as  the  first  articles  of  her 
personal  religion  ;  whose  sole  idea  of  life  is  plenty 
of  fun  and  luxury ;  and  whose  dress  is  the  object  of 
such  thought  and  intellect  as  she  possesses.  Her 
main  endeavor  in  this  is  to  outvie  her  neighbors  in 
the  extravagance  of  fashion.  No  matter  whether, 
as  in  the  time  of  crinolines,  she  sacrificed  decency, 
or,  as  now,  in  the  time  of  trains,  she  sacrifices 
cleanliness;  no  m.atter  either,  whether  she  makes 
herself  a  nuisance  and  an  inconvenience  to  every 


one  she  meets.  The  girl  of  the  period  has  done 
away  with  such  moral  muffishness  as  consideration 
for  others,  or  regard  for  counsel  and  rebuke.  It 
was  all  very  well  in  old-fashioned  times,  when 
fathers  and  mothers  had  some  authority  and  were 
treated  with  respect,  to  be  tutored  and  made  to 
obey,  but  she  is  far  too  fast  and  flourishing  to  be 
stopped  in  mid-career  by  these  slow  old  morals; 
and  as  she  dresses  to  please  herself,  she  does  not  I 
care  il‘  she  displeases  every  one  else.  Nothing  is  | 
too  extraordinary  and  nothing  too  exaggerated  for 
her  vitiated  taste ;  and  things  which  in  themselves  I 
would  be  useful  reforms  if  let  alone  become  mon¬ 
strosities  worae  than  those  which  they  have  dis¬ 
placed  so  soon  as  she  begins  to  manipulate  and 
improve.  If  a  sensible  fashion  lifts  the  gown  out  of 
the  mud,  she  raises  hers  midway  to  her  knee.  If 
the  absurd  structure  of  wire  and  buckram,  once 
called  a  bonnet,  is  modified  to  someth^g  that  shall 
protect  the  wearer’s  face  without  -putting  out  the 
eyes  of  her  companion,  she  cuts  hers  down  to  four 
straws  and  a  rosebud,  or  a  tag  of  lace  and  a  bunch 
of  glass  beads. 

It'  there  is  a  reaction  against  an  excess  of  Row¬ 
land’s  Macassar,  and  hair  shiny  and  sticky  with 
grease  is  thought  less  nice  than  if  left  clean  and 
healthily  crisp,  she  dries  and  frizzes  and  sticks  hen 
out  on  end  like  certain  savages  in  Africa,  or  lets  it 
wander  down  her  back  like  Madge  Wildfire’s,  and 
thinks  herself  all  the  more  beautiful  the  nearer  she 
approaches  in  look  to  a  maniac  or  a  negress.  With 
purity  of  taste  she  has  lost  ako  that  far  more  pre¬ 
cious  purity  and  delicacy  of  perception  which  some¬ 
times  mean  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  AVhat 
the  dcmi-montle  does  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  excite 
attention,  she  also  does  in  imitation.  If  some  fashion¬ 
able  deeergondee  en  evidence  is  reported  to  have  come 
out  with  her  dress  below  her  shoulder-blades,  and  a 
gold  strap  for  all  the  sleeve  thought  necessary,  the 
girl  of  the  period  follows  suit  next  day ;  and  then 
wonders  that  men  sometimes  mistake  her  for  her 
prototype,  or  that  mothers  of  girls  not  quite  so  far 
gone  as  herself  refuse  her  as  a  companion  for  their 
daughters.  She  has  blunted  the  fine  edges  of  feel¬ 
ing  so  much  that  she  cannot  understand  why  she 
should  be  condemned  for  an  imitation  of  form  which 
docs  not  include  imitation  of  fact ;  she  cannot  be 
made  to  see  that  modesty  of  appearance  and  virtue 
ought  to  be  inseparable,  and  that  no  good  girl  can 
afford  to  appear  bad,  under  iionalty  of  receiving  the 
contempt  awarded  to  the  baa. 

Tliis  imitation  of  the  demi-monde  in  dress  leads  to 
something  in  manner  and  feeling,  not  quite  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  perhaps,  but  far  too  like  to  lie  honorable  to 
herself  or  satisfactory  to  her  friends.  It  leads  to 
slang,  bold  talk,  and  fastness ;  to  the  love  of  jileasure 
and  indifference  to  duty ;  to  the  desire  of  money  be¬ 
fore  either  love  or  happiness ;  to  uselessness  at  home, 
dissatisfaction  with  the  monotony  of  ordinary  life, 
and  horror  of  all  useful  work ;  in  a  word,  to  the 
worst  forms  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  to  the  most 
fatal  effects  arising  fbom  want  of  high  principle  and 
absence  of  tender  feeling. 

The  girl  of  the  pcrioil  envies  the  queens  of  the 
demi-monde  far  more  than  she  abhors  them.  She 
sees  them  gorgeously  attired  and  sumptuously  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  she  knows  them  to  be  flattered,  feted, 
and  courted  jvith  a  certain  disdainful  admiration  of 
which  she  catches  only  the  admiration  while  she  ig¬ 
nores  the  disdain.  They  have  all  for  which  her  soul 
is  hungering,  and  she  never  stops  to  reflect  at  what 
I  a  price  they  have  bought  their  gains,  and  what  fear- 
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fal  moral  penalties  they  pay  for  their  sensuous  pleas- 
I  ures.  She  sees  only  the  coarse  gilding  on  the  base 
j  ti^en,  and  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  hideous  figure  in 
i  the  midst,  and  the  foul  legend  written  round  the 
I  edge.  It  is  this  envy  of  the  pleasures,  and  indifi'er- 
I  ence  to  the  sins,  of  these  women  of  the  demi-monde 
I  which  is  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the  modem 
girl.  They  brush  too  closely  by  each  other,  if  not 
in  actual  deeds,  yet  in  aims  and  feelings ;  for  the 
!  luxury  which  is  bought  by  vice  with  the  one  is  the 
i  thing  of  all  in  life  most  passionately  desired  by  the 
I  other,  though  she  is  not  yet  prepared  to  pay  quite 
the  same  price.  Unfortunately,  she  has  already 
pid  too  much,  —  all  that  once  gave  her  distinctive 
national  character.  No  one  can  say  of  the  modem 
English  girl  that  she  is  tender,  loving,  retiring,  or 
I  domestic.  The  old  fault  so  often  found  by  keen- 
'  righted  Frenchwomen,  that  she  was  so  fatally  ro- 
I  manesque,  so  prone  to  sacrifice  appearances  and 
social  advantages  for  love,  will  never  be  set  down 
to  the  girl  of  the  period.  Love  indeed  is  the  last 
thing  she  thinks  of,  and  the  least  of  the  dangers 
besetting  her.  Ix)ve  in  a  cottage,  that  seductive 
dream  which  used  to  vc.x  the  heart  and  disturb  the 
calculations  of  prudent  mothers,  is  now  a  myth  of 
past  ages.  The  legal  barter  of  herself  for  so  much 
money,  representing  so  much  dash,  so  much  luxury 
and  pleasure,  —  that  is  her  idea  of  marriage;  the 
only  idea  worth  entertaining. 

For  all  seriousness  of  thought  respecting  the  du¬ 
ties  or  the  consequences  of  marriage,  she  hjvs  not  a 
trace.  If  children  come,  they  find  but  a  stepmoth¬ 
er’s  cold  welcome  from  her;  and  if  her  husband 
thinks  that  he  has  married  anything  that  is  to  be¬ 
long  to  him,  —  a  tacens  et  placens  uxor  pledged  to 
make  him  happy,  —  the  sooner  he  wakes  from  his 
hallucination  and  understands  that  he  has  simply 
married  some  one  who  will  condescend  to  spend  hm 
money  on  herself^and  who  will  shelter  her  indiscre¬ 
tions  behind  the  shield  of  his  name,  the  less  sex'ere 
will  be  his  disappointment.  She  has  married  his 
house,  his  carriage,  his  balance  at  the  banker’s,  his 
title ;  and  he  himself  is  just  the  inevitable  condition 
clogging  the  wheel  of  her  fortune ;  at  best  an  ad¬ 
junct,  to  be  tolerated  with  more  or  less  patience  as 
may  chance.  For  it  is  only  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
not  girls  of  the  period  pur  sang,  that  marry  for 
love,  or  put  the  husband  before  the  banker.  But 
she  does  not  marry  easily.  Men  are  airaid  of  her ; 
and  with  reason.  They  may  amuse  themselves  with 
her  for  an  evening,  but  they  do  not  take  her  readily 
for  life.  Besides,  after  all  her  eftbrts,  she  is  only  a 
poor  copy  of  the  real  thing ;  and  the  real  thing  is 
iar  more  amusing  than  the  copy,  because  it  is  real. 
Men  can  get  that  whenever  they  like ;  and  when 
they  go  into  their  mothers’  drawing-rooms,  to  see 
their  sisters  and  their  sisters’  friends,  they  want 
something  of  quite  different  flavor.  Toujours  per- 
rfir  is  bad  providing  all  the  world  over ;  but  a  con¬ 
tinual  weak  imitation  of  toujours  perdix  is  worse. 
If  we  must  have  only  one  kind  of  thing,  let  us  have 
it  genuin#;  and  the  queens  of  St.  John’s  Wood  in 
their  unblushing  honesty,  rather  than  their  imitators 
and  make-believes  in  Bayswater  and  Belgravia. 
For,  at  whatever  cost  of  shocked  self-love  or  pained 
modesty  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  told  to 
the  modern  English  girl  that  the  net  result  of  her 
present  manner  of  life  is  to  assimilate  her  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  a  class  of  women  whom  we  must  not 
call  by  their  proper  —  or  improper  —  name.  And 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  she  has  still  some  mod¬ 
esty  of  soul  left  bidden  under  all  this  effrontery  of 


fashion,  and  that,  if  she  could  be  made  to  see  her¬ 
self  as  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  men,  she  would 
mend  her  ways  before  too  late. 

It  is  terribly  significant  of  the  present  state  of, 
things  when  men^re  free  to  write  as  they  do  of  the 
women  of  their  own  nation.  Every  word  of  cen¬ 
sure  flung  against  them  is  two-edged,  and  wounds 
those  who  condemn  as  much  as  those  who  are  con¬ 
demned  ;  for  surely  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  men 
hold  nothing  so  dear  as  the  honor  of  their  women, 
and  that  no  one  living  would  willingly  lower  the 
repute  of  his  mother  or  his  sisters.  It  is  only  when 
these  have  placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
masculine  respect  that  such  things  could  be  written 
as  are  written  now ;  when  they  become  again  what 
they  were  once  they  will  gather  round  them  the 
love  and  homage  and  chivalrous  devotion  which 
were  then  an  Englishwoman’s  natural  inheritance. 
The  marvel,  in  the  present  fashion  of  life  among 
women,  is  how  it  holds  its  ground  in  spite  of  the 
disapprobation  of  men.  It  used  to  be  an  old-time 
notion  that  the  sexes  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  that  it  was  only  natural  for  them  to  please  each 
other,  and  to  set  themselves  out  for  that  end.  But 
the  girl  of  the  period  does  not  please  men.  She 
leases  them  as  little  as  she  elevates  them;  and 
ow  little  she  does  that,  the  class  of  women  she  has 
taken  as  her  models  of  itself  testifies.  All  men 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having  prefer  the  simple 
and  genuine  girl  of  the  past,  with  her  tender  little 
ways  and  pretty  bashful  modesties,  to  this  loud  and 
rampant  modernization,  with  her  false  red  hmr  and 
painted  skin,  talking  slang  as  glibly  as  a  man, 
and  by  preference  leading  the  conversation  to 
doubtful  subjects.  She  thii^  she  is  piquante  and 
exciting  when  she  thus  makes  herself  the  bad  copy 
of  a  worse  original ;  and  she  will  not  see  that  though 
men  laugh  with  her  they  do  not  respect  her,  though 
they  flirt  with  her  they  do  not  marry  her ;  she  will 
not  believe  that  she  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they 
want,  and  that  she  is  acting  against  nature  and  her 
own  interests  when  she  disregards  their  advice  and 
offends  their  taste.  We  do  not  see  how  she  makes 
out  her  account,  viewing  her  life  from  any  side ;  but 
all  we  can  do  is  to  wait  patiently  until  the  national 
madness  has  passed,  and  our  women  have  come  back 
again  to  the  old  English  ideal,  once  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  most  modest,  the  most  essentially  womanly 
in  the  world. 


MUSICAL  MEMORY. 

There  is  no  recollection  of  which  the  mind  is  so 
tenacious  as  that  of  music.  A  melody  will  be  re¬ 
membered  to  the  close  of  the  longest  career ;  and 
this  melody  will  act  as  a  kind  of  light  to  illumine 
scenes  and  events  in  the  history  of  a  man’s  life, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  lost  in  the  very 
darkness  of  time.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
whilst  the  mind  testifies  this  tenacity  in  so  remark¬ 
able  a  degree,  it  makes  the  most  singular  errors  in 
the  time  in  which  it  fancies  it  first  heard  the  strain 
it  so  well  remembers.  We  have  heard  of  a  popular 
composer  being  asked  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
wrote  such  and  such  a  song.  “  I  am  now  seventy- 
two,”  continued  the  old  gentleman ;  “  and  I  can 
recollect  my  mother  singing  that  very  song  to  me 
when  I  was  /our  years  old.”  On  being  told  by  the 
composer  that  it  was  his  song,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  written  more  than  fifteen  years,  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  energetically  volunteered  to  bet  a  hat  that 
the  song  was  older  than  he  was.  In  vain  the  com- 


poser  assored  him  that  it  was  imposBible ;  Ae  had 
written  the  song,  and  he  was  only  forty-two  himselfl 
The  old  gentleman  persisted,  bet  the  h^,  —  and  lost 
it 

Such  instances  of  the  mistaky  of  memory  in 
music  are  very  common.  There  is  an  explanation 
given  of  this  hy  some  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a 
bnd  of  youthfolneas  attaching  itself  to  a  melody 
which  tlw  mind  pushes  as  it  were  into  its  own  life, 
and  which,  being  caoght  hold  of  bv’  memory,  is  an¬ 
tedated  and  relegated  to  a  period  long  prior  to  the 
actual  date  of  its  composition.  We  can  quite  un¬ 
derstand  this  solution.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  a 
tune  so  full  of  the  very  lust  and  blood  of  yonthfol- 
ness  as  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  its  own  nature  in 
the  heart  that  it  faacinates.  Then  this  recollection 
of  the  heart  is  caoght  up  by  the  memory  of  the 
mind  after  a  while,  and  slowly  made  to  rec^e  to  a 
time  in  our  life  more  congenial,  we  fancy,  to  the 
emotions  inspired  by  the  melody.  Habit  works  out 
the  rest  of  the  problem. 

There  is  another  solution  more  weird  than  this. 
It  is  in  a  measure  hit  off  by  Coleridge  when  he  says, 

If  we  listen  to  a  symphony  of  Cimarosa,  the  pres¬ 
ent  strain  seems  not  only  to  recall  but  almost  to  re¬ 
new  some  post  Movement,  another,  and  yet  the  same. 
Each  present  movement  bringing  back  as  it  were 
and  embodying  the  spirit  of  some  melody  that  had 
gone  before,  anticipatm  and  seems  trying  to  over¬ 
take  something  that  is  to  come.”  Here  is  the 
subtler  but  truer  conjeeture  of  the  cause  of  this 
mystery.  The  metempsychosis  would  more  em¬ 
phatically  settle  the  question.  I^t  each  melody  be 
supposed  to  express  some  active  emotion  of  the 
heait ;  then  the  emotions  of  an  existence  prior  to 
this  might  be  found  renewed  in  the  strains  some 
sublime  composition.  Experience  would  vmnly  en¬ 
deavor  to  attach  significance  to  the  weird  and 
spiritual  remembrance  awakened  by  the  mdody; 
but  some  occult  sympathy  would  detect  in  its  ex- 
presMon  the  renei^  cf  an  bitlierto  unknosm  time ; 
we  should  be  living  over  again  a  portion  of  a  life 
irat  rounded  by  the  yean  we  can  number ;  just  in 
the  same  way  that  the  excavator  will  bring  to  light 
sights  and  symbob  of  a  time  so  mistily  hidden  in 
tlm  beginning  of  yean  as  to  make  ns  aware  of  a 
more  manifold  exntenee  than  we  could  dream  of, 
and  with  which  our  affinity'  is  purely  spirituaL 

Music,  as  the  keenest  interpreter  of  our  hidden 
lives,  misleads  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  emotions 
which  it  inspires  or  awakens.  Thoughts  can  be 
evoked  from  the  depths  of  consciousness  and  made 
to  diffuse  a  light,  revealing  sjriritnal  signs  to  which 
a  post  sympatoy  attaches  itself.  We  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  by  this  those  familiar  strains  which  transport 
ns  bai^  in  fancy  to  the  earlier  periods  of  onr  pres¬ 
ent  lives.  This  is  the  mere  vulgar  operatioos  of 
fancy  and  the  hackneyed  platitu^  of  all  writers 
upon  music  who  think  to  demonstrate  the  power  of 
the  subject  tiiey  discuss  by  such  an  illustration. 
We  speak  of  a  far  snbtler  and  vaguer  sympathy 
than  this.  We  speak  of  the  ineffable  8}'mpathy 
that  attaches  itself  to  the  remote,  either  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  or  the  past.  VV'^e  speak  pf  that  influence  of* 
liquid  melody  u|K)n  the  mind  directing  its  yearning 
towards  the  coming  or  the  receding ;  towanls  the 
coming  in  that  sad  beauty  of  hope  which  invites 
even  as  it  recoils ;  towards  tiie  receding  in  tiie  de¬ 
sire  to  bathe  once  again  in  the  beautiful  light  that 
is  dying  out  upon  the  black  edge  of  the  distant 
past  The  memory  conjured  by  music  takes  the 
aspect  of  a  phantasm  who  stirleasly  implores  with 
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Tkn  thousand  copies  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  admirable 
book,  ^  Chimney  C<mer,”  have  been  sold  in  Lo^ 
don. 

Pbikce  IwcnuiDE,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late 
Emperor  Maximilian,  has  just  entered  the  Pope’i  I 
rggimcnt  of  dragoons. 

It  appears  that  there  are  two  Robert  Buchanam  j 
who  write  proee  and  worse.  Robert  II.  has  jut  ' 
pabtished  a  volume  which  the  English  critics  do  not  j 
praise.  || 

A  TOUNO  singer,  a  pupil  of  Panofka  and  Linda  | 
Caracclolo  bv  name,  has  recently  appeared  in  Flo^  |; 
ence,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming  sensation  in 
the  musical  world. 

The  author  of  a  volume  entitled  **  The  Story  of 
Louise  de  la  Vallihre,”  just  published  in  Ixindon, 
says  that  the  fair  Louise  had  **  large  eyes  of  deep 
blue,  veiled  by  lonff  dark  eyelitk  !  ” 

Tue  old  rococo  king  of  Bavaria  when  dying  po¬ 
litely  expressed  a  wish  that  his  mournful  proceeduig 
should  not  interfere  with  the  festivities  of  the  Ca^ 
nival !  Where  are  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Cheste^ 
field  now  ? 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Browning’s  “  Pauline,”  a  toen  j 
which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  the  Imperial  Bs>  i 
view  shrewdly  says :  "  llr.  Browning  is  t^  poet  j 
those  who  .form  opinions;  not  cf  those  who  only  !! 
adopt  them.”  ,  | 

A  REMABKABEY  fine  statuc  of  the  First  Empa-  i 
or,  by  Casanova,  has  lately  been  discovered  at  Cat-  ' 
sel.  It  had  been  presents  to  Jerome,  when  King  ! 
of  We6tphalu^  and  had  been  foigotten  in  a  military  > 
store  till  recently  discovered.  !| 

Rossini,  on  the  occasion  of  the  500th  represea- 
tation  of  ^  William  Tell,”  sent  a  photograph  of  him¬ 
self  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  company,  with  the 
following  autograph  inscription :  “  A  foccaiion  de  i; 
la  500-emc  representation  de  ^GuUlavtme  TelL’ —  ' 
Soavenir  reconntuseant.” 

The  SociAe  des  Gens  de  Lettres  Is  in  search  of 
a  new  president,  M.  FevaTs  term  of  office  having 
expired.  At  one  of  the  last  meetings  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  members  .suggested  uie  election  of 
Victor  Hugo,  invoking  even  from  afiir  the  shadow 
of  his  greatness ;  upon  which  a  practical,  but  emi-  - 
ncntly  unpoetlc  member  remarked  that  something 
more  substantial  than  an  absent  shadow  was  re- 
quired  to  settle  the  disputes  of  the  members,  cast 
up  the  accounts,  order  the  dinners,  and  get  through 
the  general  business  of  the  Society.  It  appears  like¬ 
wise  that  the  rumor  of  this  election  of  the  author  of  - 
“  Ernani  ”  and  “  Ruy  Bias”  reached  high  qnarten, 
and  excited  some  uneasiness.  However,  a  clause  in  i 
the  statute-book,  requiring  that  the  president  be  a 
realdent  in  Paris,  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 

PniNCX  Napoleon  is  a  great  traveller.  He  h« 
probably  seen  more  of  the  wofld  than  any  other 
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I  French  prince  who  ever  lived.  It  was  once  sarcas- 
i  tically  said  of  him,  that  with  a  view  to  possible 
i  changes  of  dynasty  or  political  sj-stem  in  France, 
he  had  probably  resolved  to  quabfy  himself  in  the 
most  practical  manner  as  a  teacher  of  geography. 

Ir  we  ma^  credit  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Algernon 
Swinburne  is  composing  a  poem  on  Tristram  and 
Yseult ;  and  is  also  to  wnte,  ne.xt  year, —  if  rumor 
'  it  not  mistaken, — an  essay  on  the  Women  of 
Arthurian  Romance,  for  the  Early  English  Text 
Society’s  edition  of  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur  ” ;  in 
which  Mr.  Tennyson’s  view  of  Guinevere,  Vivien, 
Ac.,  will  not  be  adopted. 

The  Gnzzetta  tTIlalia  states  that  the  Roman 
ladies  are  at  present  occupied  in  terminating  a 
I  magnificent  piece  of  embroidery  as  a  present  to  the 
Princess  Mai^herita,  on  the  occanon  of  her  mar¬ 
riage.  The  dwgn  represents  Rome  in  the  form  of 
ayonng  girl  wearing  the  costume  of  the  Campagna, 
and  defending  herself  against  a  se^nt;  her  e^es 
are  turned  towards  a  luminous  point  as  if  to  im¬ 
plore  help.  The  figures,  which  are  executed  in 
pearl  and  silk,  are  intended  to  remind  the  Princess 
of  the  unfortunate  city  which  for  years  lias  been 
awaiting  its  deliverance. 

SriL.tKiNG  of  Lord  Lytton  and  his  political  ca¬ 
reer,  the  Fall  -Mall  Gazette  remarks :  “  In  him  we 
gee  the  literary  nature  in  its  purity;  not  adapted 
for  practical  work  by  anv  alloy.  He  has  not  in 
him  even  the  little  dash  of  the  politician  that  Addi- 
lon  bad.  The  political  philosophy  of  Burke,  the 
oratorical  powers  of  Sheridan  and  Canning,  the 
wide  histonc'al  inductions  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis, 
are  quite  foreign  to  his  character.  He  has  done  in 
Parliament  all  that  he  could  have  expected  to  do. 
He  has  shown  himself  a  proficient  in  elociuence 
though  no  orator,  and  capable  of  illustrating  and 
adorning  great  debates  though  no  statesman.” 

The  curate  of  Notre  Dame-de-Lorette  recently 
addressed  his  audience,  composed  of  the  ererne  de 
la  crime  of  the  great  wcudd ;  and  after  fulminat¬ 
ing  the  thunders  of  his  wrath  at  the  absence  of  a 
proper  spirit  of  penitence  in  his  congregation,  ter¬ 
minated  his  sermon  by  announcing  that  whoso- 
*wr  amongst  them  went  to  see  “  Paul  Forestier  ” 
ihoald  be  then  and  there  excommunicated.  The 
tumte  of  the  Madeleine  from  his  pnlpit  had  uttereil 
a  like  threat  on  the  Sunday  previous.  The  report 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Madeleine  having  reached 
M.  Augier,  the  director  of  the  Theatre  Frati^ais,  he 
replied,  not  inaptly,  “  Tres  bien;  I  refuse  tickets 
henceforth  to  whosoever  amongst  the  audience  of 
this  theatre  attends  church.”  Who  will  gain  the 
day,  —  M.  Augier  or  Messieurs  les  Curds  ? 

The  Parisians  are  chuckling  over  a  story  told  of 
a  young  attache'  at  Constantinople,  who  was  invited 
seme  months  ago  to  a  dancing  party  given  by  Fuad 
Pacha  at  his  sumptuous  residence.  At  those  balls 
our  own  etiquette  is  strictly  adhered  to,  with  the  sole 
exception  that  the  Turkish  ladies  remain  in  their 
apartments,  where  they  are  visited  only  by  the  flair 
sex.  A  young  attache,  very  fond  of  practising  the 
precept  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  “  Nothing  is  impos¬ 
sible  in  this  world,”  gave  his  arm  to  the  wife  of  his 
chief  and  led  her  to  the  harem.  When  he  had 
reached  the  threshold  he  seemed  to  be  inclined  to 
span  it,  when  FuskI  Pacha,  who  was  watching  all  the 
I  while,  came  and  sud  to  him,  '*  Pardon  me,  sir,  you 
are  accredited  to  the  Porte.  Your  nussion  ends 
here.” 


The  last  number  of  “  The  Bookseller  ”  gives  us 
an  insight  into  the  admirable  ^stem  which  prevaib 
In  the  composing-rooms  of  the  London  Times.  Cmu- 
positors  evince  the  greatest  desire  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  great  establishment  in  Printing-House 
Square :  “  None  but  first-rate  compositors,  how¬ 
ever,  stand  a  chance  of  being  taken  on,  and  the  list 
of  eligible  eandidates  is  generally  a  pretty  long  one. 
Moreover,  the  Times’  system  of  raising  competent  i 
compositors  from  apprentices,  keeps  the  supply 
nearly  etiual  to  the  demand.  The  Times  is  the 
only  London  duly  paper  that  employs  apprentices, 
and  this  employment  is,  indeed  the  chief  cause  oi* 
dispute  between  it  and  the  Society,  though  the  i4>- 
prentices  are  only  engaged  during  the  day,  princi- 
pallr  upon  advertisements.  When  a  compositor  ! 
applies  for  employment  on  the  Times,  he  is  tested, 
in  a  room  by  himself,  upon  a  piece  of  Parliamentary 
debate  ‘  copy,’  which  is  usually  written  in  a  not 
over-legible  style,  in  abbreviated  long-hand.  If  the 
applicant  can  compose  sixty  lines  of  Minion  in  ' 
a  fairly  workmaidike  manner,  -without  ‘  doubles,’ 

‘  outs,’  wrong  spelling,  or  a  disproportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  literal  or  clerical  errors,  within  two  hours, 
his  name  is  placed  on  a  register  of  competent  hands, 
and  he  may  e.xpect  to  be  called  in  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“  Once  engaged,  the  pennanency  of  his  post  de¬ 
pends  upon  himself.  No  applicant  over  thirty  years 
of  age  is  eligible,  and  if  he  fail,  i^n  trial,  to  come 
up  to  the  required  standard  of  efficiency,  he  is  paid 
for  his  sixty  lines  and  dismissed,  —  no  one  but  the 
manager  and  himself  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  appbeation ;  so  that  in  j^p  case  can  injury 
arise  to  a  Society  man  from  asking  for  work  on  the 
Times.  In  the  printing-office  oS  uie  ‘  leading  jour¬ 
nal  ’  a  capital  system  prevails.  Men  are  encouraged 
in  provident  habits  as  soon  as  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  paper.  Half  a  crown  in  the  pound  is  de¬ 
ducted  trom  the  earnings  of  each  regular  compositor, 
pressman,  machineman,  and  warehouseman,  wliich 
sum  accumulates  at  interest  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  employment,  and  is  given  up  to  him  on  his  re¬ 
tirement,  and  on  no  account  betbre.  A  sick-fund 
has  been  foundedjiy  the  men,  to  which  nearly  every 
one  subscribes;  and  a  surgeon  is  permanently  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  staff,  and  b  alwaj-s  in  attendance  or 
within  easy  call  Refreshments  of  all  kinds  are  ob- 
tmnable  on  the  premises  at  nearly  cost  prices,  and 
the  Club  principle  b  carried  out  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  Thus,  not  only  are  the  employees  cared  for 
during  the  hours  of  their  working  Uie,  but  none  can 
leave  the  Times,  after  any  number  of  years’  service, 
without  possessing  that  penny  in  the  purse  which 
we  are  told  b  the  best  fnend  at  court  Could  not 
other  large  printing-offices  be  conducted  on  like  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  equal  benefit  to  masters  and  men  ?” 

A  MATRIMONIAL  fcvcr  sccms  to  be  raging  in 
Scotland.  In  the  “courtship  corner”  of  that 
otherwise  sedate  and  decorous  journal,  the  Scots¬ 
man,  a  score  of  junorous  advertisers  may  daily  be 
found  sighing  (in  small  t^-pe  at  so  much  a  line)  for 
coanubial  sympathy.  Ever}'  rank  of  life  seems  to 
be  equally  smitten  with  the  same  passionate  yearn¬ 
ings,  from  the  “  four  domestic  servants  who  wish  to 
correspond  with  four  engineers  or  joiners  ”  to  the 
“  gentleman,  age  twenty-seven,  residing  In  a  beaud- 
fimy  dtuated  house  two  miles  from  a  county  town, 
who  b  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  eligible  young 
lady  of  good  position,  who  would  make  a  pleasant 
companion  for  life :  money  no  consideration,  the 
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advertiser  having  ample  funds  ” ;  and  the  “  English 
Lady  (aged  28),  good  personal  appearance,  and 
amiable  temperament,  possessed  of  moderate  for¬ 
tune  ;  wishes  to  correspond  with  a  gentleman  of 
steady  habits,  and  of  domestic  taste,  with  a  view  to 
matrimony.”  Tliere  is  an  Arcadian  simplicity  in 
the  appeal  of  the  “  sheep-farmer  in  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances  who  is  about  to  furnish,”  and  who 
evidently  thinks  that  while  he  is  about  it  he  may  as 
well  include  among  other  articles  of  furniture  “  a 
young  lady  under  twenty-five.”  “  Two  commercial 
gentlemen”  betray  the  instincts  of  trade  in  their 
search  for  two  young  ladies  “  with  some  means,” 
and  the  “  young  gentleman,  bearing  a  high  position 
in  the  legal  proi^ion,”  who  wishes  to  find  a  wife 
“  not  exceeding  twenty,  and  possessed  of  an  annual 
income  of  at  least  £  300,”  is  plainly  of  opinion  that 
love  in  the  “aibstract”  may  be  very  well  in  its  way, 
but  matrimony  should  be  based  on  more  substantial 
considerations.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  seem  to  judge 
a  man  rather  by  his  occupation  than  his  income. 
“  Two  young  ladies,  a  blonde  and  brunette,  un¬ 
der  twenty,  considered  pretty,”  sigh  for  military 
men;  “three  young  ladies,  considered  very  hand¬ 
some,  of  amiable  dispositions  and  attractive  man¬ 
ners —  aged  respectively  seventeen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty-one  —  wish  to  correspond  with  three  special 
constables,  with  a  view  to  matrimony  ” ;  and  “  two 
domestic  servants  ”  have  set  their  hearts,  one  on  a 
tradesman  and  the  other  on  a  seaman.  The  sympa¬ 
thy  of  a  common  misfortune  leads  a  “jilted  young 
lady  ”  to  offer  consolation  to  a  “jilted  young  gen¬ 
tleman.”  But,  perhaps,  the  most  curt  and  business¬ 
like  advertisementsof  all  is  the  following :  “  Young 
Lady  Wanted,  about  Seventeen  or  Eigntcen,  to  go 
to  a  Ball  on  the  14th.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indulges  in  the  following 
severe  remarks  concerning  comic  music  :  “  The  pop¬ 
ular  music  of  the  day  is  not  below  the  notice  of  any 
one  who  wishes  to  sound  the  depths  of  vulgarity  in 
which  certain  classes  of  our  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen  are  not  ashamed  to  indulge ;  and  lately 
the  significance  of  comic  singing  is  rendered  impor¬ 
tant  by  a  sort  of  fashionable  patronage  which  has 
been  b^towed  upon  it.  When  we  read  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  column  that  ‘  Racketty  Jack  ’  and  the 
‘  Horseflesh  Dinner  ’  were  sung  by  command  of 
H.  R.  H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  19th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  it  strikes  us  that  there  is  some  risk  of  having 
introduced  into  our  drawing-rooms  a  kind  of  enter¬ 
tainment  hitherto  confined  to  the  streets  and  the 
music-halls.  It  is  not  pleasant  cither,  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  to  learn  that  one  of  the  chief  minstrels  and 
representatives  of  ‘  comic  talent  ’  now  goes  about 
every  night  in  a  brougham  from  one  place  of  drink¬ 
ing  and  dancing  to  another,  and  prefaces  his  latest 
effusion  by  a  s])ecch,  in  which  he  tells  the  shopmen, 
soldiers,  servants,  and  people  from  the  country  who 
make  up  his  audience,  that  if  they  only  like  his 
so%  as  well  as  II.  R.  II.  and  a  host  of  his  noble 
friends  he  (the  Comic  Talent)  will  be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  reception.  After  this  announcement  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  expectation  passes  through  the 
hall,  and  the  people  get  their  beer,  pipes,  and  gin 
ready  in  order  to  enjoy  with  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  a  piece  of  doggerel  sanctified  by  the  patronage 
of  the  aristocracy. 

“  Of  the  many  sins  that  burlesques  have  to  an¬ 
swer  for,  their  use  of  those  degraded  songs  is  about 
the  worst.  The  level  of  taste  which  the  ‘  Chicka- 
leary  Cove  ’  and  its’  brethren  are  made  to  suit  is 


lamentable  in  the  extreme.  It  makes  us  almost 
despair  of  educating  that  dense  mind  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  stimulated  in  its  hours  of  recreation, 
with  the  sordid  illiterate  verses  in  which  music  ii 
mocked,  sentiment  turned  into  sickening  ridicule, 
and  impure  notions  not  only  suggested,  but  often 
made  the  very  groundwork  of  the  composition.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  things  are  peculitr 
products  of  our  own  times.  The  sweet  old  <iuaver- 
ing  ditties  with  their  thin  and  silly  coqiplimenti 
were  surely  better  for  the  people  than  *  Champagne 
Charlie.’  The  sea  songs  were  once  the  rage  even 
in  taverns.  A  certain  national  meaning  and  spirit 
pervaded  them,  —  a  certain  harmless  and  unmean¬ 
ing  romance  pervaded  others  ;  but  the  fast  comic 
song  and  the  fast  comic  singer,  with  his  carriage  and 
his  grin,  or  his  power  of  jumping  and  roaring  cho- 
ruse.s  at  the  same  time,  were  unknown.  Are  ve 
becoming  tnore  vulgar  in  our  tastes  than  those  who 
baited  bulls  ? 

“  Not  long  since  we  had  to  record  an  exhibition 
of  noblemen  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  A  lord  dan¬ 
cing  cellar  flaps  and  breakdowns  was  to  be  seen  bjr 
those  who  could  endure  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
niggers  whom  we  have  also  domesticated  in  thii 
country.  Where  shall  we  stop,  if,  after  this,  we  pet 
our  comic  singers  and  introduce  them  into  quarten 
hitherto  reserved  for  such  artists  as  Grisi,  Tietiem, 
or  Patti  ?  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say.  We  swal¬ 
lowed  the  ‘  Cancan  ’  (slightly  mitigated)  easily 
enough;  and  after  Royalty  had  seen  it.  It  wu 
translated  to  where  the  working  classes  can  elevate 
their  minds  by  the  sight  of  an  indecent  dance.  The 
comic  singers  form  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  thii 
novelty.  They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  making 
money  out  of  sneh  tomfoolery  as  the  public  will  pay 
to  see  and  hear,  but  surely  they  ought  not  to  be 
glorified  by  distinguished  persons,  as  well  as  salaried 
by  enterprising  managers,  who  run  them  about  in 
stylish  broughams  ?  The  ‘  great  ’  this  and  the 
‘jolly  ’  that,  if  they  really  wish  to  seize  the  occasion, 
ought  to  open  an  opera-house  of  their  own.  There 
is  now  a  capital  opportunity  for  it,  and  doubtlea 
the  boxes  would  be  bespoken  almost  before  the 
place  was  ready.  So  would  we  English  justify  our 
claim  as  a  musical  people  to  France  and  Germany. 
We  too  have  our  ‘  female  comics  ’  to  set  beside 
Thdr^.  They  are  not  yet  as  bold  as  Thcrese,  but 
it  will  give  them  courage  to  know  that  their  male 
rivals  in  the  profession  are  becoming  not  only 
fashionable  but  popular.  It  would  not  surprise  ui 
to  learn,  from  the  way  we  are  tending  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  that  Belgravian  sons  and  daughters  sang  ‘  The 
Eel  Fie  Shop  ’  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with,  to 
quote  the  neat  and  expressive  language  of  an  adve^ 
tisement,  ‘  a  harmonious  bow-wow  chorus  by  all  the 
jolly  dogs.’  ” 


A  LYRIC. 

I. 

“  Alas  !  how  easily  things  go  wrong,  — 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  k^iss  too  long. 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

II. 

“  Alas !  how  hardly  things  go  right,  — 

’T  is  hard  to  watch  in  a  summer  night. 

For  the  sigh  will  come,  and  the  kiss  will  stay. 
And  the  summer  night  is  a  winter  day.” 
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